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MONEY LEADS 

THE WORLD 

A DANCE 


The Lion io tine Playground 



Startled by the unusual sight of children at play, a lion, bursting into a playground 
near Buda-pesth, crouched into a corner in fear till the keeper came. See page 2 


MEMORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


IN SEARCH OF A 
PROPHET 

MAN WHO FOOLED THE 
GROWN-UP PAPERS . 

The Joke that Came Off 

AND THE CATASTROPHE 
THAT WENT ASTRAY 

Just before’the "close of last year a 
number of gullible people were worrying 
themselves with fears which we did not 
think worth while, to mention'.~ They 
half-enjoyed and half-dreaded tlie pros¬ 
pect of the solid old earth coming'to an 
untimely end. America was the lively 
land that sent the whisper forth. 

If the people who lent an attentive 
ear to it on this side could see the sly 
enjoyment of the makers of the scare 
on the other side of the Atlantic,, they 
would have a .lesson that would'leave 
them shamefaced in their annoyance. 
No one likes to be " done,’.’ and least of 
all by a visionary American. .' 

Finding Mr. Porta 

When the dread prediction had been 
fairly launched, by some energetic 
American . scaremonger, the American 
Press, which hates to be itself deceived, 
took up the task of finding the supposed 
prophet. It was not an easy task. 

Innocent Europe had been assured 
that lie was a responsible New York 
professor. . There arc crowds of pro¬ 
fessors in New York State, some of them 
professors "of the most unexpected'sub¬ 
jects, but diligent search failed to find 
Albert E. Porta among them.' ‘ ’ 

Then it was rumoured that he was 
prophesying from the State of Michigan. 
Again the search was blank,- and 
America prepared to give him up. ' 

Another scent, however, was started 
farther West, at Los Angeles, a place 
fertile in all surprises, but the prophet 
was not found- in Los Angeles. 

Sensations for the Ignorant 

At last there came more satisfying 
news of Albert E. Porta, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, who .admitted he was a student of 
the weather, and had been wondering 
what would, happen to it when.most of 
the planets chanced to be behind each 
other in a row in the sky, but denied 
emphatically that lie had been so foolish 
as to say anything about the end of the 
world, which he. regarded as a very 
stable and enduring.place. 

. What he did say was that there would 
be violent storms and floods all over the 
u;orld, and his predictions have come 
true. Those who laughed at him are the 
stupids, not he. ‘ . Y 

The man who has not been found is the 
“ cute ” American journalist who earned 
a nimble dollar , or two by frightening 
Europe. He is somewhere fondling those 
dollars, and laughing in his sleeve at the 
credulity-which never fails to swallow 
every Yankee '.yarn that gives it the 
" creeps,” and lie is concocting another 
sensation, zohich will not find a resting 
place in the Children’s Newspaper. 


■ - There is a thrill in a small event of 
which note comes from Paris : it is as 
if a whisper came to us in these revolu¬ 
tion days from the French Revolution 
of so long ago. 

Wc think now of France as a Republic 
so naturally that we often forget that 
there are still Frenchmen faithful to the 
idea of a king, just as there arc still 
Englishmen who believe in the Stuarts 
and worship them as martyrs. 

These surviving friends of the kings of 
France have lately opened the tombs 
below the church of St. Denis, in Paris, 
where the bodies of tlie two executed 
monarchs of France were laid during 
the French Revolution. . ; - 

. Louis XVI. was beheaded on January 
2i; 1793, and-his wife! Marie Antoinette, 
on October 16, in the same year. - 
-.When these executions took place 
religious services had ceased in France at 
public funerals ; but on the 127th anni¬ 
versary of the burying of Louis XVI.,' 
his ashes and those of his wife were disin¬ 


terred, and a special burial service was 
held for both of them. 

It was found that of the two bodies, 
which had been buried in lime, only 
bones and ashes remained ; but in the 
coffin of Marie Antoinette, that most un¬ 
fortunate of queens, one trace was recog¬ 
nisable. It was the buckle of her garter. 

Thus the world hears once more of 
this proud daughter of the proudest 
reigning house in Europe, the Austrian 
Emperors; and it is.tragic and pathetic 
to remember that at this moment, when 
this proud woman comes to mind, when 
all that remains to identify her is the 
buckle.of her garter, the very dynasty 
from which she came, the very throne of 
it, the very empire of Austria, have 
crumbled away. 

Some appropriateness may be seen in 
the discovery, perhaps, for the buckle- 
wearer, in the days before trouble thick¬ 
ened around her, had been a gay and 
pleasure-loving woman. Yet how tragic 
is this memory of her now, with Austria, 
her motherland, so low 1 


SIGN-POST TO BURIED 
TREASURE 

NEW TALE OF AN OLD 
REBELLION 

Note in a Book Leads to a 
Great Discovery 

GREEDY DOROTHY VERNON 

A remarkable discovery has just been 
made in an old house, the clue coming 
from an old book. 

No one knows what interesting things 
may be buried or lost, and, being found, 
bring, us fresh knowledge. , , 

Nobody knew to within twelve years 
how old Geoffrey Chaucer, bur first great 
poet, was when he died over 500 years 
ago until somebody found a bill for a 
suit of clothes lie had as a boy. 

At any time we may chance to find 
scraps of knowledge that correct mis¬ 
takes, and sometimes upset stories that 
were long believed. One of the favourite 
romances told in Derbyshire is the run¬ 
away marriage of Dorothy Vernon from 
Haddon Hall. Millions of people have 
read of it, and been to the scene of it. 

Fable of Dorothy Vernon 

But no such thing happened. Not many 
years ago a sack of letters and records and 
account books, stained and gnawed by 
rats, was found in Belvoir Castle, and 
among them was an agreement of a very 
businesslike character made between the 
parents of Dorothy Vernon and John 
Manners, before they were married. 
Also there were Dorothy’s household 
accounts, showing that she was actually 
a rather greedy and unromantic person. 

The latest story of a curious discovery 
comes from an old manor house in 
Hertfordshire which has just been 
bought. The new owner found some 
old books, torn and dirty, and in one 
of them was a pencilled note telling 
where some valuable things had been 
hidden during the 1745 rebellion of the 
Young Pretender. 

A Thousand Guineas 

Following the pencilled directions in 
the book, he had tlie floor of a cupboard 
taken up, and underneath found i num¬ 
ber of silk dresses. Wrapped in these 
dresses were some-books, fine china, old 
silver, and a thousand spade guineas— 
the favourite gold coin of the period. 

Has ever astranger story been imagined 
by romantic novelists ? Yet, doubtless, 
there is much buried treasure waiting 
here and there for a chance hand to find 
it. In the past Riding was the usual 
method of keeping things safe, whereas 
now. they are left in the care of banks. 
But even in banks they are frequently 
forgotten, as we said the other day. 


A Real Day of Rest 

In Spain a Rest Act has been passed 
which stops work of all kinds on Sundays. 
Even newspaper men may not work, and 
important press telegrams arc not sent. 
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What Will Happen to the Kaiser ? 

WHY HOLLAND WILL NOT GIVE HIM UP 

The Great Principle of Liberty Under 
Which a Coward can Hide Himself 

SHOULD NATIONS DO WRONG IN ORDER TO DO RIGHT? 


LION BURSTS INTO 
THE PLAYGROUND 

EXTRAORDINARY SCENE 
IN HUNGARY 

The Wild Beast Hunt in the 
Birmingham Sewers 

THRILLING TALE RECALLED 

That peaceful day when “ a little 
child shall lead them ” and the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb lias not yet 
come, but' the children of Lipsebe, near 
Buda-pesth, might be pardoned for think- 1 
ing that matters are developing in that 
direction. For they have met their lion 
and conquered it. 

The great beast was being photo-, 
graphed for a kinema film, when, 1 
frightened by the cameras, it put forth 
such exertions that it was able to break 
out, run free, and scale the wall of a 
school playground, where the children 
were at play. 

Lion Like a Lamb 

The horrified keeper scaled the wall, 
fearing to find an appalling calamity on 
the other side, but instead of killing and 
eating any of the children, the lion was so 
terrified by conditions such as it had 
never seen before, that it retreated from 
the children, cowered against a wall and 
seemed quite glad to be “ rescued ” 
by its keepers. The truth is that lions 
are afraid of human beings except when 
they , are seeking food. But supposing 
the lion had had time to overcome its 
fears, and had been hungry ! 

Someone, writing of this incident, 
remarks that it was as ludicrous as that 
of the escaped lion which bolted into a 
disused drain near Birmingham. That 
lion was a brute which had killed one 
keeper and maimed others. On ^scaping 
it plunged down the open manhole of 
a sewer and raged along roaring, its 
voice echoing and re-echoing through 
the tunnels, and creating alarm. 

Preventing a Panic 

To prevent a panic, Mr. Bostock and 
his men took out a lion in its cage, 
covered with canvas, drove to one mart- 
hole and left the van there, and then, 
entering the sewer at another point 
shouted, fired and created a great hulla¬ 
baloo so that the men with the cage 
could, by a pre-arranged signal, pretend 
to haul up the lion, bang the cage, pull 
off the canvas cover, exhibit the lion 
already, in the cage, and drive back to 
the circus in triumjph. 

But the escaped lion was all the time 
at large in the city sewer! It remained 
at large all that day, all that night, and 
all next day, and Birmingham knew 
nothing about it, though men with 
revolvers and crowbars were on duty at 
the exit of the sewer. After about 36 
hours had elapsed, Mr. Bostock, accom¬ 
panied by picked keepers and a gang 
of sewer men, all armed to the teeth, 
entered the sewer at midnight, taking 
with them a giant boarhound which was 
used to lions. 

Big Game Hunt Under a City 

The hound tracked the lion. Pistols 
and rockets were fired, but the lion 
would not be driven to the exit where 
men were waiting with a cage. The dog 
attacked him, and there was a fearful 
fight in the darkness, the lion almost 
destroying the courageous hound, and 
almost killing Mr. Bostock, who went 
forward to attack him. 

At last, a great metal vessel in which 
ammunition was stored fell' and clat¬ 
tered- down the masonry, and the lion 
could stand no more. He turned and 
fled, only to find his legs entangled in 
nooses let down from the next manhole 
to which he came. Then ropes were 
thrown about him and he was hauled 
up the manhole, like a herring in a net. 


What should be done with the 
Kaiser ? Everybody is tired of this 
man, but the conscience of all the best 
people in the world is outraged by the 
thought of his escape from justice. 
Everyone who has any care for human 
justice feels that such a wretch 
should take his stand before the 
Tribunal of the World and be judged. 

And yet it seems as if this man, 
with the greatest crime in the history 
of Europe on his soul, may be left to 
run away like the coward that he is. 
Let us see what the difficulty is. 

Coward Who Ran Away 

Had his life been disposed of when 
his victims were perishing in millions, 
the world would have said Ugh ! and 
have felt a universal sense of satisfac¬ 
tion ; but instead of facing,his own 
nation, or’his judges, he ran away 
like a sneak and sheltered himself in 
little Holland, and there the Allies 
left him till some convenient day. 

Now, it would be easy for the Allies 
to fetch the Kaiser out of Holland, 
but the law of free countries is that 
no man shall be given up unless he 
he has broken a law which the free 
country can recognise. Let us imagine 
a coilntry like Russia in the old days 
of the Tsardom. A great reformer 
might be hunted down and sentenced 
to death’ by the tyrannical laws of his 
country, but he might escape and go 
to Holland or to England, and, in 
that case, were we to give up this man 
to be slain by a despot ? 

Men We Would Not Give Up 

It has always been the glory of 
England that we would not give up 
such a man. We might be friendly 
with Russia, but we could not accept 
the law under which Russia con¬ 
demned a man like that. If a man 
were just a criminal, we should give 
him up ; we should give up a man 
who had done what is wrong according 
to our law, but not a man against 
whom no such wrong could be proved. 
Once a man is in England, he is pro¬ 
tected by English law. 

Often great patriots have fled to 
England, and we have refused to give 
them up. What we have said to 
foreign countries is : “ Show us the 
law by which you claim this man, 
and if we can acknowledge it we will 
at once give him up.” 

Outside the Law 

Now, the pity is ‘that there is no 
law against kings ; that is one of the 
secrets of their power. In the days 
when they misruled the world a king 
might be mad, like our George III.; 
he might be as cruel as Nero, or he 
might lie like the Kaiser, but there 
was no law to stop him, and in Ger¬ 
many especially the Kaiser was above 
the people. Therefore, it happens now 
: that this man taking refuge in Holland 
cannot be claimed under any law; 
though the whole world despises him, 
he has broken no legal law. Germany 
allowed him to do what he did, and, 
says Holland to the Allies, “ Show us 
the law by which you claim him.” 

The pity is that there is. no law 
against creatures like the Kaiser, and 
as he has no sense of honour, as he is 


not proud enough to surrender to the 
will of the world he has outraged, 
what is there to be done ? 

We must remember that the prin¬ 
ciple on which Holland stands is the 
very safeguard of liberty and progress. 
If men could have been fetched away, 
from one country by another in the 
past, kings would have fetched them 
and hanged them. Tyrants would 
have smothered the great revolutions, 
and there would have been no free 
place on earth for their victims. 

If once a man, whoever he be, is 
taken in defiance of law, we haye no 
security left; nobody knows who 
next might be so taken. Once we 
admit the power of doing wrong, even 
against the Kaiser, it will be used 
again, and perhaps unjustly. There is 
only one safe way, one right way, 
and that is to keep the law at all times 
and in any circumstances, and if the 
law is wrong or weak, to alter jt. 

Foundation of Liberty 

Holland does not want. this man, 
for his presence is a stain on her fame ; 
but she thinks it would be a greater 
stain on her fame to break this law of 
liberty without some legal reason why. 

The very foundation of civilisation 
is in law, and it is only by respecting 
law at all times that law can hold its 
authority. If those who make it 
break it, whom can we expect to keep 
it ? Once the sanctity of law is gone, 
liberty is weakened for all men; and 
the tragedy of this situation is that 
the Kaiser, knowing this, has abused 
the hospitality of a little nation. 

Legal Wrong and Moral Right 

If we forced Holland to give the 
Kaiser up she would have to do it, 
hut it would be an act of war, and a 
great nation is not mean enough to 
bully a little nation in a case like that. 
It is true that the Kaiser is the greatest 
criminal on earth, but it is true also 
that the world has made no law 
against his crime; and legal wrongs 
must not be done even to secure a 
moral right. 

If any breach of any law can be 
charged against the Kaiser he may yet 
be surrendered to meet the charge, 
and once out of Holland his disposal 
would be easy. Until then the Allies, 
who stand for international law and 
have fought against the breaking of 
it, will not use their strength to bully 
a nation that is taking the same stand. 
A pretty spectacle it would be to 
break international law in order to 
defend it! 

Despised by all Mankind 

And so’ it seems that, if the Kaiser 
cannot be got from Holland legally, 
he will not come at all, for he is too 
great a coward to come of his own 
free will. It will be for the Allies 
to see that he is kept where he can 
do no further mischief, and then to 
leave him hiding in his prison, with 
the conviction forced upon him that 
he lives under the lasting contempt of 
his fellow men, a monster who has 
caused incalculable human suffering, 
and escapes his punishment like a 
sneak because the laws of nations 
have never provided for the punish¬ 
ment of such a man as he is. 


Let Something Good 
be Said 

It cheers us all to hear good things; 
let something good be said. 

YVe have been reading the reports 
of the jubilee of Lord Aberdeen on his 
historic estates; and who would not be 
proud of the spirit that has grown 
up in these fifty years between this 
great earl and his tenants ? 

For fifty years the earl has been a 
good landlord ; for 42 years Lady 
Aberdeen has been at his side; and on 
no estate has happiness been more 
complete. If, as Lord Aberdeen said, 
it was through the dark portal of 
death that he became laird of the 
estates, his light has shone clear through 
the bright portal of sympathy and 
goodwill. He has been a splendid land¬ 
lord and a noble nobleman. 

What we put on record with much 
pleasure here is that great tribute to 
Lord Aberdeen from his wife in acknow¬ 
ledging the tribute of his tenants. 

“ He has had,” she said, “ a strenuous 
life ; he has met with a vast deal of kindness 
in the many lands where he has been 
called on to serve; but his principles have 
often made him take the unpopular side. 
Although he has never flinched, yet the 
opposition and misunderstanding whicli 
he has often had to encounter have brought 
much pain to one of his disposition, so 
that it is very good for him that ‘ his ain 
folk ’ should not wait till he has passed 
away to express their devotion to him, 
and their affectionate and proud approval 
of his life’s work.” 

That is finely deserved and finely 
said. In the days to come our land 
can have no truer friends than it has 
had in Lord and Lady Aberdeen in 
the days that have gone; and when 
there are so many who belittle ancient 
houses and scorn great names it does 
not come amiss to pause awhile and 
let something good he said. 


The Little Child in Rags 

If some reader will send to the 
Editor the name anc^school of 
the child who pleased Mr. Fisher 
by reciting Portia’s speech on 
Mercy,- as described in the article 
on page 6, the Editor will send 
the child a Five Pound Note. 

BOOK THAT KNOWS ALL 
Great Encyclopedia Coming 

Early next week the public will be 
able to buy the wonder book of know¬ 
ledge of which we wrote last week. 
The first of the fortnightly parts of 
Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclopedia 
will be on sale on Tuesday, February 10. 

This first part of this book, " the Book 
that Knows All,” starts by telling us all 
about the letter A ; then it tells us very 
clearly and simply about 727 other 
people or things whose names begin 
with A, and it ends by telling us about 
Lucius Af ricanus, who wrote funny plays 
100 years before the Christian era. 

The 128 pages are packed as full as 
they will hold with priceless information, 
and there are no fewer than 432 pictures 
and three coloured plates. 

This wonderful encyclopedia is to bs 
completed in about 50 parts, which will 
bind up into eight handsome volumes. 
At is. 3d. a part its cost works out at only 
just over a penny a day, about the cost 
of a daily newspaper. Think of it ! All 
the knowledge of the world for a little 
over what an ordinary newspaper costs. 


AMERICA’S BIG NAVY 

By July of this year America’s navy 
will consist of 940 ships of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding 16 Dreadnoughts. 
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The Great Sovereign Puzzle 
WILL IT BRING WORLD-TRADE TO A STOP ? 

Problem that is Baffling the 
Cleverest Men of the Nations 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TAX ON THE UNITED KINGDOM 


IS THE KING S 
CROWN SAFE? 

CAGE OF TREASURE AT 
THE TOWER 

Electric Current that Runs all 
Round It 

TRAITOR’S GATE AT A CIRCUS 

Nightly, at eleven o’clock precisely, 
the sentry of the guard issues from a 
little portico within the gate of the 
Tower of London, and cries a summons 
to the chief warder, who bears the keys 
of the fortress. 

“ Who goes there ? ” 

" Keys.’’ 

Whose keys ? ” 

" King George the Fifth's keys ! ” 

“ Advance, King George the Fifth’s 
keys, and all’s well! ” 

Then the chief warder answers, “ God 
bless King George the Fifth ; ” the 
soldier responds and salutes, the keys 
pass on, and the guard disperses. But 
the Tower is not left unguarded. Today 
it is warded with as scrupulous caution 
as in the old days when kings and queens, 
princes and nobles, were immured 
within its walls, awaiting execution. 

The Steel Bars 

For today its chief material treasures 
are the Crown jewels, valued at about 
six million pounds ; and the audacity of 
the new school of lawlessness has 
prompted the ■ enquiry ; Are the Crown 
jewels safe ? The answer is Yes. 

The regalia is lodged in the Wakefield 
Tower, whose ancient mass and immen¬ 
sity have been reinforced by concrete, 
in which, top and bottom, the steel bars 
of the “ cage ” are embedded. Through 
these bars at night there runs a current 
of electricity so strong that contact 
with the metal would probably mean 
instant death to any intruder so in¬ 
cautious as to touch them. Beyond 
this defence there is a scheme of electric 
alarms; armed men are on duty, and 
there arc other secret precautions. 

£6,000,000 in Cardboard Boxes 

The Tower has stood since the 
Conqueror’s days, part of it on founda¬ 
tions laid by the Romans, and the Crown 
jewels within it are safeguarded by 
forces known and unknown. But 
Gundulpli, the architect monk who 
built the tower, knew nothing of bombs; 
and could not guard against them, and 
during the air raids the jewels had to be 
carried in secret to Windsor Castle. 

They came back camouflaged as mere 
ordinary luggage. Two officers of the 
Guards, in top hats and frock coats, and 
two N.C.Os. in bowler hats and lounge 
suits, came up with the crowns in card¬ 
board liat-boxes, and the rest of the 
regalia wrapped in rough, heavy cloth. 

Six million pounds’ worth of treasure 
and tradition was smuggled to the Tower 
concealed in such a fashion that no petty 
thief at a railway station would have 
thought their theft worth while. A 
cavalcade of guards might have aroused 
suspicion, but who would have cast a 
second glance at cardboard boxes ? 

Who Buys the Traitor’s Gate ? 

Once the Crown jewels were really 
stolen from the Tower, though Colonel 
Blood, the culprit, did not get away 
with his booty. We do not doubt their 
safety nowadays, yet even the Tower 
itself must be jealously scrutinised. For 
towards the close of last century 
“ restorers ” restored out of existence 
the steps to Traitor's Gate, worn smooth 
by so many illustrious victims, and the 
historic Traitor’s Gate was sold to a 
Whitechapel dealer 'for fifteen shillings, 
and by him re-sold to Barnum’s circus 
for £ 5 0 ! It is still in America. 

The crown itself, though beyond price 
as a symbol, had not seen so much 
history made as that old gateway, 
through which Raleigh, Anne Boleyn, 
Lady Jane Grey, Sir Thomas More, and 
Cranmer passed. See photograph on page 12 


The whole world is disturbed by the 
great excitement over money. A 
sovereign is no longer a sovereign all 
the world over. In America it stood the 
other day for just over 14s., so that for 
every sovereign’s worth of things we 
buy in America we must pay about 26s. 

That means that we have now to pay 
America £200,000,000 a year more than 
we used to pay for the same goods. The 
fall in the power of the sovereign, there¬ 
fore, now costs the United Kingdom as 
much as the entire national expenditure 
before the war. 

What does it all mean ? It means that 
suddenly money has become the most 
serious problem the world has to face, a 
problem greater than the war, and it is 
baffling the cleverest minds in the world. 

Greatest Problem of the Natio s 

Money is leading the world a dance, as 
we say. Paul once wrote that the love of 
money was the root of all evil. Had he 
been writing now he might almost have 
said that money itself was the evil. 

Money has become the most serious 
problem the world has to meet, and 
unless it is solved man is' faced with 
barbarism, and in many countries with 
starvatio'n. Business men call it the 
question of the “ foreign exchanges.’’ 
That sounds very grown up, but every 
boy and girl is concerned in the matter, 
for it is chiefly because of the serious 
state of these mysterious foreign ex¬ 
changes that everything costs so much. 

The foreign exchange is really the 
rate at which the money of one country 
can be changed for the money of another 
country, and all foreign or export busi¬ 
ness depends on this. 

Paying by Bills 

If a merchant in London buys £ 1000 
worth of corn from a merchant in New 
York, he can pay by sending gold. 
But that would be very costly and 
troublesome, and what really happens is 
this. Another merchant in London 
sells £1000 worth of knives to a mer¬ 
chant in New York, and draws a bill on 
the American for £1000; that is to say, 
he makes out a demand for this amount. 
The London merchant who bought the 
com buys the bill from the knife mer¬ 
chant, and instead of sending gold to 
New York to pay for his corn, he sends 
this bill. The American corn-seller then 
collects the payment of £1000 for the 
knives, and so all are satisfied. 

That, of course, is putting the matter 
very simply. In actual practice the 
business is much more complicated 
and the exchange is done through banks. 

What “ Rate of Exchange ” Is 

The convenience of this method is 
so great that there is a big demand 
for bills, and merchants are prepared 
to pay something over the actual sum to 
be collected in order to get hold of the 
bills. The corn buyer, for instance, might 
be quite willing to pay £50 extra to the 
knife seller for his bill, but if there were 
several other English merchants who 
had bills on American merchants, they 
might be so anxious to sell them that the 
English corn merchant might need to 
pay only £30 or £40 extra. This extra 
money is called the “ rate of exchange.” 

Now, lately', England has been buying 
much more from America than America 


has bought from England, and so there 
are far more bills drawn by Americans 
on English merchants than by English¬ 
men on Americans. The result is that 
as there are fewer American bills there 
is a great demand for these, and much 
more has to be paid for them. In other 
words the rate of exchange is very High, 
and is " against us.” 

German Shillings a Penny Each 

When an English merchant buys 
£1000 worth of goods from America he 
now has to pay about £1400 for them. 
We can understand why the English 
sovereign is worth less than formerly ; 
the other day it bought only about 
14s. 3d. worth of American goods. 

These rates of exchange between 
different countries have been all upset 
by' the war, and unless something is done 
quickly business will come to a stand¬ 
still. In some countries our English sove¬ 
reign will buy more than £1 worth, and 
then we say the exchange is in our favour. 

The Germans are in a terrible state. 
Their mark, formerly worth a shilling, 
will buy less than a pennyworth of 
English goods.. For every £1000 of 
English goods a German merchant has 
to pay about £14,000, so naturally he 
cannot afford to buy at all. He loses 
his goods, the English merchant loses 
the business, and factories become idle. 

Sovereign’s Changing Value 

Here is a little table showing what the 
English sovereign was worth in various 
countries at the end of January. 

America . 14s. 5d. France , £l:17s. 
Holland . . 15s. Italy . . £2: 3s. 
Spain . . . 15s. Germany . . £14 

America is, of course, making enor¬ 
mous profit out of the exchanges. She 
is growing rich beyond all dreams, 
through no efforts of her own, and the 
amazing wealth she is building up must 
make her the leading nation on earth 
for the next generation. 

Not only has she this enormous ad¬ 
vantage of the favourable exchange, 
but she has stopped the Drink Traffic, 
and under Prohibition she will increase 
her productive power so greatly that no 
other nation can equal her. Lord 
Leverhulme, who has just returned from 
the United States, has come home con¬ 
verted to Prohibition, and declares that 
if we followed America’s example the 
United Kingdom would be able to pay 
off its debt to America in five years. 

Back to Barter 

The position is so alarming that the 
financiers of all countries are thinking 
of meeting to see what can be done. 
Some way out must be found or civilisa¬ 
tion will collapse. Already some mer¬ 
chants have returned to the barter 
methods of the Stone Age, and in one of 
the small Balkan countries a train has 
been carrying goods for barter trade, and 
the business has been done on the railway. 

The condition of the exchanges is a 
very serious matter for missionary 
societies, who, unlike business concerns, 
are unable to make up the differences. 
Seven of the big societies are losing 
£500,000 a year from this cause, and one 
alone must find by the end of this 
month, entirely as a result of this ex¬ 
change, not less than £165,000. 


TIME-TABLE OF TODAY 


February 14—My Magazine is Oat 



This is a time-table of the day when My 
Magazine, Mother of the C.N., comes home. 
9 a.m. Grandpa finds it on the breakfast- 
table and skims it over for two hours. 
11. Auntie opens it and keeps it till lunch. 

2 p.m. Grandma finds it, and cannot sleep. 

3. “Admirable for the kiddies,” says unde, 
and peeps at it for two hours. 

5 . Mother looks through it and lets the tea 

get cold. 

6. Kitty picks it up, and is happy, when— 

father comes. “ Ah ! My Magazine ! 
Children, lessons!” He reads till eight. 
8. Tommy and Kitty : “ Daddy, do you know 
that is our magazine ! " 

Daddy : “ Too . late now, children. It 
would keep you awake all night.” 
Tommy and Kitty get up early next morn¬ 
ing, quietly abstract it from under daddy’s 
pillow, and are perfectly happy at last. 

MR. ASQUITH’S TIE 
And Abraham Lincoln’s Hat 

We wish our statesmen would be more 
careful. Mr. Asquith’s daughter has 
had to rebuke her father ip public for 
his untidy tie, concerning which some¬ 
body on the other side was very rude. 
Whereupon Mr. Asquith’s daughter said ; 

Frankly, if this election is going to be 
fought on ties we are beaten. Look at 
my father’s tie tonight 1 Would it get 
him’ one vote ? Not one 1 It has prob¬ 
ably lost us several already. 

Abraham Lincoln’s old hat was always 
a bother, but if we are to judge our great¬ 
ness by our great men’s ties we areundone. 


£10 SCHOOL GRANT 
For a C.N. Reader 

The Editor receives many requests 
for help in the education of bright 
boys and girls, but it is not always 
possible to do what he would wish. 

He has decided, however, to make a 
monthly grant of £10 for the next few 
months to the boy or girl who fulfils 
the conditions laid down. . 

The test this month is suggested by 
our recent Painting Competition, and 
the £10 will be given to whoever sends 
in what the Editor considers the best 
coloured copy of the cover of • My 
Magazine for March on a postcard. 

Any piece of good card not bigger 
than 5 i ins. by 3 | ins. can be sent 
by post. 

Postcards must bear the name, age, 
and school address of the sender. 

In addition to the'£10 there will be 
ten awards of 10s. each. 

All postcards must be' addressed; 
My Magazine Cover, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C. 4 , and 
posted not later than February 25. 

In addition to this grant the Editor 
will send a Four Guinea Atlas of the 
World before the War for the library of 
the school to which the winner goes. 
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TALE OF TWO DOGS 

HOW BLIND NED FOUND 
HIS MISTRESS 

Curious Puzzle Story of a 
Hereford Farm 

DO DOGS FIX UP PIANS WITH 
EACH OTHER ? 

A raider of the Children’s Newspaper, 
living in Herefordshire, sends ns a story 
of the doings of two dogs which raises 
some interesting questions on how dogs 
understand each other. 

That dogs have a curious power of 
acting together is known to all who 
have lived in sheep-rearing districts, 
where now and again a mischievous dog 
will lead other dogs astray into a night- 
hunting chase of sheep. 

' These expeditions seem to be arranged 
and carried out with cunning and se¬ 
crecy, the dogs knowing they are wrong. 

Now, do they plan together ? ■ . Do 
they plan at all, or do they only 
follow a strong-willed leader whom they 
accept as their guide and pattern ? 

What Happened 

Such questions as these are often 
asked ' and seldom answered. It is 
thought to be enough to say that the 
dogs are returning to the -primitive 
habits - of the breed before it was 
domesticated. But no such explanation 
will suit the facts of . our reader’s letter, 
which we give here : 

This is a true story of two dogs 
called Ned and Rover. Ned was. 
blind, but was kept on at the farm 
because he was a pet of my auntie. 

She married and went away, but 
next summer -came for a holiday to 
about ten miles from her old home. 
My uncle went from the old home to 
see her, taking Rover with him. 
Rover was very pleased to see his old 
mistress. 

The next day my aunt was. very 
much astonished to see both the dogs 
trotting’ up the path to the house 
where she was staying, alone. 

Evidently Rover knew Ned would 
be pleased to visit my aunt, but how 
did he tell Ned about it, and get him 
to go with him ? 

The most natural explanation seems 
to be that the aunt, in welcoming Dover 
on his first visit, patted him, and that 
he conveyed the scent of her to his blind 
companion, Ned. 

That might pass on to Ned the know¬ 
ledge that his greatest friend was some¬ 
where near, and that Rover had been 
with her. It might suggest that if he 
followed Rover he, too, would find her. 

But how was it that Rover played his 
part in the arrangement by going 
straight back to the friend, in a strange 
place, ten miles away ? 

Did He Let Ned Know ? 

Had he any means of letting the 
blind dog know whom he had seen ? 
Did he make the journey for the pur¬ 
pose of giving his companion the 
pleasure of visiting their friend ? Or was 
it only a desire to see her again that 
prompted Rover to repeat the journey, 
while Ned followed him as a matter of 
custom, perhaps buoyed up by hope be¬ 
cause he had scented his beloved mistress? 

The incident seems, on the face of it, 
to indicate some means by which ani¬ 
mals may come to an understanding 
about things-that exist only in memory, 
and that they may plan their actions 
together in a simple way. 


THE QUICK BRICK¬ 
LAYER 

Laying Twice as Many 
as Before 

HOW THE KINEMA HELPS 

Extraordinary methods are being 
adopted to secure increased production 
of all kinds of goods, to make up for the 
destruction of the past five years’. 

Major Frank Gilbretli, of the United 
States Army,' is an expert who has done 
a great deal in speeding up production 
by eliminating, unnecessary labour. 

In bricklaying, for example, he found 
that there were many unnecessary move¬ 
ments. Men used to bend down to 
take up bricks, but he arranged for an 
adjustable scaffold, so that the men 
should always be at the right height to 
take up the bricks easily. Then it was 
the practice for the men to give the 
brick a tap to drive it home when laid ; 
but, by tempering the mortar. Major 
Gilbretli found that the brick could be 
pushed home'without the tap, and this 
movement also was eliminated. 

Again, he discovered that a bricklayer 
used to toss a brick over and over once 
or twice to find which was the rough side. 
The need for this was abolished by 
having the bricks delivered in sets with 
the rough side uppermost. 

By analysing all the operations in 
this way, it was found that 18 move¬ 
ments could be reduced to five, and the 
average worker, instead of laying 1000 
• bricks a day, was soon able to lay 2700. 

The analysing of the motions and 
operations in industry is an elaborate 
business, in which both the lrinemato- 
grapli and the stereoscope are used. 
.’Moving pictures of the whole operation 
are taken, and individual photographs 
are enlarged to discover false motions. 
Steps are then taken to eliminate these. 

BRASS RULE IN 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 

Where To Go When In Doubt 

It is often said that Londoners know 
less of the London that matters than 
the country people who come up to 
see it, but London children are looking 
about them with interest in London. 
Here is a letter from a scliool-girl living 
in Kentish Town : 

I am certain many people do not know 
of the standard measure in Trafalgar 
Square. Stand with your back to the 



Jupiter’s moons with the diameters of the 
larger ones in miles. See next column 


Nelson column and you can see it on the 
northern wall, where a step leads to it. 

It is marked off in chains, poles, links, 
yards, feet, and inches. In the wall is a 
smaller measure which only marks off 
yards, feet, and inches. 

I think this would be of great interest 
to children if they did but. know of it. 

After an appeal like that, what can 
we do but let her tell other children 
about it ? The brass rule is the standard 
legal measure which can be appealed 
to in case of doubt when exact measure¬ 
ments are wanted. 


TUNNEL THROUGH MONT BLANC 

A tunnel is to be made through Mont 
Blanc, the highest mountain of the Alps. 
It will cost many millions, and France 
and Italy are to share the cost.' 


SHINING WORLDS 

FOUR MOONS IN A ROW 

Radiant Jupiter with His Big 
and Little Realms 

IS THERE LIFE ON OTHER 
PLANETS? 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Just now, when the radiant Jupiter is 
shining down so brilliantly, it is interest¬ 
ing to remember that he is the centre of 
a miniature Solar System of worlds, some 
of which it may be possible to see 
during the dark moonless nights of next 
week. There should be no lights or street 
lamps near, and the sky must be clear. 

O11 Wednesday next all four of 
Jupiter’s great moons will be ranged 
almost in a row on the right-hand side 
of him, and the outermost moon, 
Callisto, may possibly be seen by very 
keen eyes, owing to its being farthest 
from the glare of the planet. 

On Monday and Tuesday it appears 
most distant from Jupiter. The next and 
largest satellite, Ganymede, may be more 
difficult to see. Tuesday will be the best 
night .to look, and with good glasses it 
should easily be seen with Callisto beside 
it; while on Wednesday night, if fine, 
good glasses will show all four moons. 

Race of the Moons 

These moons revolve round Jupiter 
much faster than our Moon does round 
the Eart.i, Callisto taking but 16 days 
and 16 hours, while Ganymede takes 
only 7 days 3 hours, so that by the end 
of next week, say Friday and Saturday, 
this moon may be seen on the left side of 
Jupiter, while Callisto will be also visible 
on this side from the 21st to the 26th. 

So that there is a busy time cf 
observation and plenty of opportunity, 
although the possibility of seeing them 
with tlie unaided eye is small. A good 
plan is to stand so that some object, a 
tree or a chimney-pot, hides Jupiter 
himself, then the tiny point of light repre¬ 
senting his moon may just bo glimpsed. 

Where the Sun Looks Small 

It will be seen from the accompanying 
picture that three of these four moons 
are larger than ours, and Ganymede is 
actually larger than the planet Mercury, 
which is but 3030 miles wide, while Mars, 
whose diameter is but 4230 miles, is not 
very much larger than this great moon. 

In addition to these four great moons 
Jupiter has very small moons, about a 
hundred miles and less across, and only 
visible in most powerful telescopes, but 
the four large satellites are well situated, 
and very probably adapted for the 
support of life——even-of beings similar to 
ourselves—for, although the Sun’s light 
is very much less, and he appears from 
J upiter to be only one-fifth the diameter 
that we see as he appears from Earth, 
the immense size of the great globe of 
Jupiter would reflect a lot of the Sun’s 
light and probably radiate heat as well. 

Life of the Universe 

Of course, the existence of life 
depends far less upon a certain degree of 
heat and amount of sunlight than upon 
the presence of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, but since these gases and other 
elements that compose living bodies are 
known to exist throughout the Universe, 
there is no reason to refuse to believe 
that life also pervades the Universe. The 
range of conditions under which life can 
flourish may be greater than we know.’ 

On distant planets and moons crea¬ 
tures would be perfectly adapted to their 
surroundings, and such organs as lungs 
would be suited to breathe the particular 
kind of air on the far-off worlds. • 

Indeed, gravity being also universal, 
the laws governing shape and form and 
locomotion would also be the same, and, 
consequently, there is no reason to doubt 
the possibility of life on the moons of 
Jupiter, or, indeed, to doubt that living 
beings may exist in every direction we 
look in the great eternal sky. G. F. M. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

MIGHTY MAN OF ART 

The Peasant Hero Who Fought 
Napoleon 

FRANCE’S SHAKESPEARE 

Feb. 15. Coal discovered, ne a if Dover . . , * 1890 

16. Franco-German war ended ....... 1871 

17. Moliere* French dramatist, died at Paris 1673 

18. Michael Angelo died at Rome ...... 1564 

19. Copernicus, astronomer, born at Thorn • 1473 

20. Andreas Hofer shot at Mantua.1810 

21. Spinoza, philosopher, died at the Hague'. 1677 , 

Moliere 

oliere was the stage-name of tlie 
French dramatist and actor whose 
plays are acted today more widely 
than those of any other Frenchman 
whose writing lias become classical. 

His real name was Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, but nobody knows him by : 
that name. 

His life is somewhat similar to that 
of our Shakespeare, who died about 
six years before Moliere was born. Like 
Shakespeare, he was a theatrical 
manager who wrote plays for his- own" 
company and acted in them ; and he 
was also a poet. 

It was, in comedy that Moliere 
excelled, showing what is ridiculous,' 
shallow, and wrong in the follies of 
mankind ; and his wit, combined with 
his knowledge of men and manners, 
has kept his plays ffesli and interesting. 

Moliere had not the poetic quality 
or the range or power of Shakespeare, 
but he had sparkle, brilliance, and 
forcefulness. 

As a man he was kind and generous. 

Michael Angelo 

S tudents of mankind who have 
read thoughtfully the lives of 
great men of all nations have sometimes 
tried to select a group of men whom 
they regard as the greatest that have 
ever lived. Certainly in any ten, perhaps 
in any six, the best judges would place 
Michael Angelo. 

He was one of the most magnificent 
of sculptors, painters, and architects, 
and a fine scholar, engineer, soldier, 
and poet. 

He was born in Florence, in 1475, 
when that city was the world’s centre 
of art and learning ; and, on becoming 
more famous than the greatest of his 
day, he was called to Rome to help in 
building St. Peter’s, and to adorn other 
churches of the city with sculptures 
and paintings that remain an attraction 
for all the world. 

In sublimity of conception and execu¬ 
tion Michael Angelo is supreme. He 
is in art what Milton and Dante are 
in poetry. 

Though all his life he was harassed 
by troublous times, and by stupid men 
who hampered him in his great schemes, 
he lived into his 89th year, working 
magnificently to the end. 

Andreas Hofer 

ndreas Hofer is the national hero 
of the little mountain country 
called Tyrol, a part of Austria. 

Like all mountaineers, the Tyrolese 
have .an intense love of their beautiful 
land; and when Napoleon occupied 
it in 1S09, in the course of his conquests, 
Hofer, who was only a peasant inn¬ 
keeper in a remote valley, rallied his 
countrymen, drove out the invaders, 
and became the ruler of Tyrol by the 
people’s choice. 

But the Austrians gave the Tyrolese 
no help, and before the year ended the 
French, with the aid of their allies, 
the Bavarians, returned and over¬ 
whelmed the little band of Tyrolese ’ 
patriots. . 

Hofer was betrayed into the hands 
of the French, was taken to Northern 
Italy—which then belonged to France— 
and was shot at Mantua. But his cruel 
death helped to rouse Europe against 
Napoleon, and in Tyrol his name will 
live for evermore as the peasant who 
led his people against Napoleon. 
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TRAIN RACE WITH 

THE WIND 

Curious Railway Incident 

PRESSURE ON THE TOP OF 
A CATHEDRAL ' 

Twice during the last few weeks trains 
in the North have been stopped by wind. 

What is the power of winds over 
trains ? Undoubtedly it is very great. 
How much all forms of locomotion 
depend on the wind was probably not 
fully realised until men began to ride 
bicycles. Then they knew, and so began 
to have sympathy with horses, and to 
count up the extra cost in engine-power 
where the moving force was mechanical. 

Wind may be so strong that no lofty, 
broad-faced* building will -withstand it ; 
but that destructive power is only felt 
in a few latitudes where there are occa¬ 
sional tornadoes. 

The speed of a wind cannot be mea¬ 
sured when it passes, say, too miles an 
hour. It can only be estimated, and 
then not with accuracy. 

The Monument in London sways so 
much in the wind that it cannot be used 
as an astronomical observatory, the very 
purpose for which it was built. 

On the summit of Durham Cathedral, 
one of the most massive of structures, 
and founded on a rock, there is a distinct 
movement of at least two inches,, forcing 
back the body of anyone who leans 
against the parapet in a brisk gale. 

But winds do not often stop trains, 
because the pressure is never contin¬ 
uously steady, and is rarely exactly 
opposed to the direction of the train. 


1000 ATMOSPHERES 

A French scientist lias invented a 
method of producing and using for 
industry pressures equal to about seven 
tons to the square inch, or about iooo 
atmospheres, as the scientists say. 


FLYING AND FISHING 
Speeding Up in the North Sea 

The herring-fishing season is now in 
full swing off the west coast of Norway, 
and for the first time seaplanes are to be 
used regularly in conjunction with the 
fishing fleets. 

Not only will they locate shoals of 
herrings and guide the fishermen to them, 
but they will also be able to warn the 
trawler against mines, many of which 
are still adrift. 

A large canning company has bought 
some seaplanes, which will also operate 
between headquarters on land and their 
fleets at sea. The machines can alight 
alongside the boats, deliver messages, 
and bring back replies without delay. 

CAUGHT 

Boy in a Mouse Trap 

A dishonest boy at Yarmouth, who 
was too clever by half, has not proved 
himself clever enough. 

His work was in a chocolate ware¬ 
house. There the chocolate from a box 
mysteriously disappeared. Somebody 
finally suggested that a strong-springed 
mouse trap, put within the box, and 
easily released, might be useful. 

It was useful. Next morning there 
was a loud yell, and out of the ware¬ 
house dashed a boy, with a mouse trap 
dangling from his fingers ! 


NO MORE ISOLATION 

A wireless telephone system is to be 
installed in the isolated northern part 
of Manitoba, so as to bring it into touch 
with the rest of the world. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Angers . ... . . . Ong-zhay 

Copernicus .... Ko-per-nee-kus 

lilysee.Ay-lee-zay 

Ganymede .... Gan-ee-meed 

Oregon.Or-ee-gon 

Poquelin. Poke-lan 

Tyrolese . . . . . Tir-rol-ees 


LINK WITH THE PAST 
Australia’s Oldest White Family 

Men, as long as they remain wise, 
will value links with the past. An in¬ 
teresting instance of such a link was 
seen at a luncheon to the Prince of Wales 
the other day. 

At the luncheon was Mr. D. Hope 
Johnston, the great-grandson of the 
first British officer who ever landed in 
Australia. This officer was Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Johnston, and the date 
of the landing was January 20, 1788. 
His descendants have lived longer in the 
continent than any other white family. 

They bridge' the time between the 
days when Australia was an empty land 
except for a few thousands of low-type 
black men, and today, when Australia 
is a union of prosperous States, ranking 
as one of the most vigorous nations. 


WHAT WAR IS 
Men Frozen in Fifteen Minutes 

Though, as Shakespeare says, " grim- 
visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled 
front ” and there is a sort of peace, we 
hear, from time to time, chance words 
that tell us how grim the war really was. 

Thus General Ironside, the well- 
named commander of the Allies - in 
Northern Russia, has been telling us 
that his army sometimes fought when 
there were 83 degrees of frost, and killed 
and wounded were frozen hard in a quarter 
of an hour. 

It is a fact that should often visit the 
minds of those who delight in war. 
Such people should realise the true 
character of the dangers into which they 
are too willing to push other men. 


COAL FOR THE TAKING 

Millions of tons of good coal lie near 
the surface of the ground in Colombia, 
but can only be used locally because 
there are no transport facilities. 


HEROIC FEATS 

Fireman’s Walk Along a 
Cornice 

YOUNG MEN’S CLIMB UP A CLIFF 

The superintendent of the Newcastle 
Fire Brigade reports that Fireman Brown 
of that corps performed, at a kinema 
fire, one of the bravest feats recorded 
in the fire service. 

Having reached the extreme top of 
one of the escapes, he reared a hook- 
ladder and hung it on a' cornice. Then 
he mounted this hanging ladder, reached 
the cornice, and walked along it with 
the ladder. Finally, he' lowered the 
ladder to another escape, and descended. 

There can have been but few instances 
of such steadiness of head and in¬ 
difference to danger, and probably no 
feats that have excelled this display of 
those qualities. 

The medal of the Canine Defence 
League has been given to Edward R. 
Law and Edward Wood, young men. of 
Bristol, employed by the Clifton Sus¬ 
pension Bridge Company, for rescuing 
a sheep dog from a ledge of the Avon 
Gorge, which the bridge spans. 

The dog somehow found itself on the 
ledge, 40 feet below the top of a 300 feet 
precipice, and remained there all night, 
howling distressfully. 

The young men were lowered by a 
line down the face of the cliff and ex¬ 
tricated the dog, bringing it to the top 
of the cliff, much to the relief, not only 
of the dog, but of numerous passers-by 
who were made uneasy by its cries. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest ; 
A-tea-kettle of George 1’s time . £624 
A copy of Thomson’s “ Seasons ” £300 
Four Canadian postage stamps . - £130 
A Jacobite wine-glass . . . £78 
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The Little Child in Rags 

HThere is a bright little lady 
whose name we should like 
to know. She is sitting in rags in 
some poor part of London, but 
she is made of gold ; and this 
dear land would be a paradise if 
we were all like v her.. 

- For she loves her- life and she 
does things well ; and whatso¬ 
ever her hands find to do she does 
with all her might. 

All we know of her is that fine 
picture we have of her at school ; 
our great Education Minister has. 
given it us. Mr. Fisher was at an 
elementary- school in East 
London, and was asked what 
he would like to see or hear. 
“ Recitations,” he said. 

And so our little lady was called 
forth, a little lassie clothed in 
rags, as poor as poor could be. 
But she was marvellously rich in 
the power to feel and understand ; 
and she had something that 
crowds of dull millionaires would 
like to buy. She stood before our 
Education Minister and recited 
for him Portia’s speech on Mercy. 
Listen to those splendid words : 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes: 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force cf temporal 

power,. 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself; - 
And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. 

So our little child in rags rolled 
out the music of Shakespeare ; 
she recited the famous speech 
superbly,- her body thrilling with 
emotion at the poetry, so that 
it could not have been done better 
by the most accomplished artist. 

But what we like about this 
story most of all is that our 
Minister of Education left this 
school inspired and lifted up. A 
little child had given him a new 
hope, and he came back to his 
high place in the world believing 
that deep down in our people is 
something that will save us yet. 

This country, says Mr. Fisher, 
has always been a great nation of 
artists, and it is only part of our 
cleverness to go about the world 
saying how stupid we are : in 
reality , our people are a clever race, 
and it is all nonsense to say we are 
not capable of turning out men and 
women as good as any on the earth. 

Is it not a lovely picture, this 
little girl from poorest London 
fascinating the ruler of our 
schools and urging him forth to 
declare on behalf of our race that 
we are not stupid, but clever? 

A little child shall lead them, 
we are told, and who can say how 
far our lives may reach ? A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

£g>' <£; Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riser 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Bulbs are Out 
'J'HE bulbs are coming out. The 
snowdrops are peeping through. 
What a lovely world it is going to be ! 
© 

A Candidate for the Museum 

'JpitE last horse-drawn fire-engine in 
London has gone into the mu¬ 
seum. We should like to send a few 
other things with it. We nominate 
the man who still believes in war. 

© ' 

The Odd Glove 

Covebody has been wondering 
what can be done with odd 
gloves; when he loses one both are 
done for. But why lose one ? A 
friend of ours buttons them together 
and loses two, which is much better 
for the other man. 


P 


The Pity of It 

thb whole world drearrftng, and 
are we all wrong hut two ? Two 
sayings make us wonder this week: 

People have no feeling. The Kaiser 

The Kaiser is the most lovable- 
figure ill history. Kaiser’s Court Preacher 

Well,.the world never does know its 
greatest men. That is the pity. But, 
as for the Kaiser, we prefer our dog. 

© 

Let the road be rough and dreary, 

And its end far out of sight, 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 

Trust in God and do the, right. 

Norman MacLeod 
@> 

The Poor Dull People 

|s anything more pitiful than some 
of our grown-up papers ? ' A 

little London evening paper, that 
might shine like a star in the sky if it 
would, could find nothing in this won¬ 
derful world more important the 
other day than—what do you think ? 
The belting on Mr. Asquith’s election. 

Things like that might well be left 
to gutter papers, but what a brainless 
world it must seem to those who pick 
out these things as the news of the day, 
with the biggest front-page headings. 

® 

The Grown-up’s Paper 

XT o wonder the grown-ups read the 
Children’s Newspaper. 

One of our good friends, who forgets 
her address in a friendly letter, came 
by train from Bradford the other day, 
and the carriage was packed with 
workmen, soiled with honest toil. Big 
rough men they were, but what 
amused our lady friend was that, one 
after another, these big fellows pulled 
out the Children’s Newspaper from 
their pockets until four of them were 
absorbed in it, and one of them said, “ I 
have to read it in the train, for they 
all want it from me when I get home.” 

Our compliments to these big rough 
fellows. We hope they are working 
hard to build the world anew. 

m 

Do not try to pass for more than 
you are worth ; if you .do,your duty, 
your good qualities of head and heart 
will be' discovered. 


The Road Hog 

T? very body will be. glad io see 
that the police are being stirred 
up to stop the public nuisance who 
rushes through our streets in motor¬ 
cars or on motor-cycles with open 
exhausts. Our roads are for us all, 
and for our use and pleasure, and no 
man should be allowed to turn them 
into places of terror, as these open- 
exhaust people do. 

There is a law against the open 
exhaust, but it is not the only law 
that the police seem to have forgotten 
in the - last few years. We should 
like to see them a little more careful 
in keeping the laws, that Parliament 
passed in the days before the war. 

Tip-Cat 

A well-known tailor declares that he 
foresees “ a race of a higher type.” 
Well, unless the price of cloth goes down, 
their clothes will cost them more. 

0 

JTvil courses : A bad dinner. 

0 

The newspapers say that flying rivals 
the jazz in popularity. Now we shall 
have air-balls. 

- 0 

The attempt of the Underground 
Railways to raise fares is said to be 
simply kite-flying. 
But can they fly it 
if passengers don’t 
get the wind up.? 
0 . . . 

T jN control led: 
u Firebrands. 

0 

“ World without 
buttons,” 
says a grown-up 
paper. Then wo 
are indeed undone. 
0 

The one thing that 
makes a than 
miserable, a writer 
says,, is having no¬ 
thing to do. He 
can usually grin and bear it, though, so 
long as he is paid for doing it. 

0 

The Board of Trade : The counter. 
0 

giR Eric Geddes asks, How do the 
raihvaymen stand today ? Same 
as yesterday—on two legs. 

0 

Qolujibus would never have found 
America if the strikers on his ships 
had been belter organised. 

© 

How to Get the Telephone 
'J'he Post Office used to be the out¬ 
standing example of British 
good management, but it is a queer 
place now,- with so many young 
men unwinding red tape. 

One of. our correspondents has had 
great trouble in getting a ’ telephone ; 
another has been waiting for one six 
months. But if you start a prize fight 
in London, to make a fortune out of a 
piece of brutality, you can get a tele¬ 
phone for it in an hour or two. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If early risers 
come down first 


AN OLD FRIEND 

Living On His Library 

An old friend who loved this paper 
when it appeared each month in the 
pages of My Magazine has written to us 
from Buda-pesth. He is an old Hun 1 
garian, but an old friend of England, 
faithful to the spirit that has breathed 
through -these pages since they first 
began to be. 

We have not heard of him from the 
beginning of the war till now, and we 
give the following passages from his 
letter because they are true, unhappily, 
not only of our friend, but of thousands 
and millions of people in that unhappy 
Central Europe. This is what lie writes: 

" The last years of my life have been 
very sad. With my 62 years I have no 
hope that I shall be happy again. The 
middle classes are in a lamentable situa¬ 
tion, but the position of the pensioners 
cannot be described. 

“ During these five years I could not 
buy a single pocket-handkerchief, and 
of trousers I dare not dream. We have 
nothing to eat, no clothes, no coal, no 
wood. I am sitting in the kitchen to 
write this, for my room is so cold. If wc 
do get coals I drag them home. 

“ For meals I must go at four o’clock 
in the morning that I may not be late, 
for it happens that at ten o’clock they 
say there is no meal any more ; come to¬ 
morrow. This goes on sometimes for a 
week. What a meal is I really do not 
know, but gourd I have eaten last sum¬ 
mer for months. 

“ I sold my library, and so I have a few 
crowns to live on for a short time. Now 
I am working in the Pedagogical Library 
for 300 crowns per month (worth 12s. 
English money) from morning till even¬ 
ing. The future is very dark. . . .” 

'■ That isfrom our-friend’s letter. 

War, war, let it be said again—how lout 
a thing it is ! 

© 

♦At the Horse’s Head 

By Our Country Qlrl in Town 

Each afternoon a milk cart drives up 
to the hotel opposite my. lodgings, and 
a man goes down to the basement with 
the cans, while his extremely small son 
gets out and stands by the horse's head. 
He is very serious, and stands frowning 
at the world with his hands in his 
pockets. 

The old brown horse turns its head 
towards him now and then, and if he is 
not too busy he encourages it by stroking 
its nose, standing on tiptoe. The horse 
would no more run away than it would 
dance a hornpipe, but if it did the small 
boy would have no more power to stop 
it than a milk can would. 

However, he stands by its head, and 
feels tremendously inportant. When 
his father comes out he is lifted in, and 
is allowed to hold the whip. 

The other afternoon I found him on- 
guard, and stopped to pat Dobbin’s 
round sides. 

" Is he your horse ? " I asked. 

After a moment’s struggle he replied 
with a sigh, “ No, he belongs to Mr. 
Stiggles. But ”—brightening up—“ I 
pretend he’s mine." 

The best of it is, I believe the horse 
pretends it, too 1 


A Prayer for Every Morning 

Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine, and take away’ 
All that now makes it hard to say, 
Thy will be done. 
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WILL THEY FIND 
THE WELL? 

WATER-SEEKER’S EXPERI¬ 
MENT AT A CASTLE 

Can a Man Find Hidden Water 
With a Hazel Rod ? 

HOW IT MAY POSSIBLY WORK 

From a Professor’s Chair 

A water-finder, or tvater-diviner as he 
is called, has been to Hurstmonceaux 
Castle in Sussex to find a spring under¬ 
ground, and has chosen a spot where a 
well is to be re-sunk, and where, he 
declares, water will surely be found. 
We shall see. 

Some people maintain that they are 
sensitive to water, or even to minerals, 
in the ground beneath their feet. If 
they are holding straight out in their 
hands a forked stick—a branch of hazel 
is the usual rod—this stick, begins to 
move downwards when they coihe to a 
place where water is flowing under¬ 
ground. So they are able, it is said, to 
discover water, and there are profes¬ 
sional water-finders, or dowsers. 

Mystery of a Rod 

Now it must be said that very few 
men of science have any belief in what 
is called the divining rod, and the 
examination of the facts in a famous 
book sixty years ago is regarded by 
most students as having dispelled the 
delusion for ever. But while there has 
been a lot of trickery about water¬ 
finding, it is just possible that men of 
science have been too hasty in declaring 
that there is “ nothing in it.” 

We were interested, at any rate, to 
read, in the recent Proceedings of the 
Naturalists’ Society at Berne, an account 
of a lecture by Mr. P. Beck, -who pleads 
for a little more patience with the 
divining rod. After listening to a dis¬ 
cussion, he was pleased to discover that 
he was a bit of a diviner himself. 

Strange Behaviour of a Watch 

When he held his watch-chain with 
the watch dangling, he observed peculiar 
movements when the watch was held 
over damp and metallic bodies. If the 
body was a long one, the watch would 
swing backwards and forwards in its 
direction. He was careful not to try the 
experiment too often, or when he was 
tired, and he mentions that itoften failed. 

His best results were got by turning 
a big table, six feet long, upside down 
and fixing a cloth to the upstanding 
legs so as to cover, everything. His 
assistant went under the cloth and held 
up an object, like a vessel of water or a 
bar of iron, at various places, and Mr. 
Beck tried with his dangling watch to 
find where the water or iron was. 

Streams of Electrons 

He often succeeded, and his theory is 
that when we move towards an object 
which is in an electrical condition different 
from that of our body, and different 
from that of surrounding objects, a 
process of balancing—or adjustment of 
‘ equilibrium, as the scientist says—sets 
in. Streams of electrons affect our 
nerves, our nerves influence our muscles, 
our muscles set up movements in the 
dangling watch, or in the hazel rod. 

This may be wrong, but wliat are 
called “ fool’s experiments ” are not 
always worthless. It is conceivable that 
some people may be readily affected by 
slight changes in the air, or in the soil, 
which others do not nStice. The in¬ 
fluence on the nerves may spread to the 
muscles, and show itself without any 
will on our part in the movements of 
the watch. Can there be any harm in 
trying and trying ? 


SELLING THE SKIPS THAT WON THE WAR 


HEN'the Great War lias faded into 
the backward years, which inci¬ 
dents in it will stand out- clear in the 
nation’s mind, and be cherished as deeds 
of heroism that cannot be forgotten ? 

• It is too soon to make a choice ; but 
two, out of many, are certain to be 
lasting memories. They are the landing 
of the army on the Gallipoli peninsula* 
and the Navy’s raid on the Belgian 
coast. And these events both centre on 
ships-—the first on the steamer River 
Clyde, the second on the Vindictive. 

There will come a time when the 
British children of the future, knowing 


liow long their country preserved that 
splendid relic of Trafalgar, the Victory, 
will ask, “ And what became of these 
ships at last ? ” 

The answer, so far as one of them is 
concerned—the River Clyde, from which 
our soldiers made their glorious but dis¬ 
astrous landing in Turkey—will be that 
the Government put her up to auction, 
and sold her for a few thousand pounds. 

It is true the country needs money, 
but there are a thousand ways of saving 
it better than auctioneering the heroic 
sentiments of our race, with hearts as 
cold as stone. Picture on page 12 


JOHN PULLS HARD 



The road is rough, but John puils hard and prays that it will end 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


In Petrograd sugar is now being 
sold at £6oo a pound. 

There are 250 million pounds of tea 
in England, enough to last six months. 

Polish Flag on the Seas 

The first ship to fly the Polish flag has 
arrived at Dantzig with twelve American 
locomotives on board. 

Horses for Franco 

Germany has begun to collect the 
40,700 horses which she has to return to 
France in the next three months. 

America’s (VIHIions • 

The new American census is now 
being taken by 84,000 enumerators, 
and the population is expected to 
reach 112,000,000. 

Office Boy’s Fortune 

Sir Henry Smith, who was once an 
office boy and ended as a lieutenant of 
the City of London, left a fortune of 
over half a million pounds. 

Season Tickets for the Air 

Season tickets have just been issued 
for the air service from London to Paris. 
A ticket costs £120, and entitles the 
holder to twelve journeys, saving £5 a 
journey over ordinary tickets. 


Brazil has nearly 800 million coffee 
trees now bearing berries. 

No wonder postage to Siberia is high. 
Parcels from England go by way of Japan. 

Wanted, a Name 

German East Afri’ca is to be called 
Tanganyika Territory till a better name 
can be found for it. 

Fox in the Tree 

Two foxes leapt out of the branches of 
a tree that was being felled at Newtimber 
Place, in Sussex, the other day. 

First British Airmen 

Seventy-three of the first hundred 
British airmen are still alive, and are 
going to dine together next week. 

The Burglars of Berlin 

Crime has grown apace in Germany. 
In 1919 the Berlin police dealt with 
76,000 burglary cases as against only 
25,000 in 1914. 

Walking Round the World 

William Brown, of Darlington, who is 
walking round the - United Kingdom, 
and whose portrait was given in the 
Children's Newspaper a month or two 
ago, has arrived in London after walking 
through every county in England. 


NATIONS AT THE 
LITTLE TABLES 

HOW TO GET PEACE 

The First Fruits of the League 
of Nations 

A WONDERFUL MEETING 

By One Who Was There 

. All the world honours Mr. George Barnes, 
the Labour member of the British Cabinet 
who has just resigned. 

He it was who did more than any other 
man to set up one of the most precious 
parts of the League of Nations, the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference. 

Not enosgh has been said of this great 
World Parliament of Labour which has 
already held its first meeting in Washington. 

We give below, from our New York 
correspondent, a report .of this first inter¬ 
national gathering organised by the League, 
which stands as an example of the goodwill 
that can be promoted among nations if we 
try to do good instead of evil. 

In a large hall in. Washington , many 
tables were set, every table marked by 
a little flag, and each flag the symbol of 
a nation. Around those tables were men 
and women from forty countries, speak¬ 
ing twenty languages. 

Friend of the Children 

This was the International Labour 
Conference, and all these delegates, 
with all their different countries and 
ideas and languages, got on well witli 
each other, because they all wanted 
one thing—to make the toiling people 
of the world happier and healthier. 
If their- aim had been selfish they 
would have quarrelled, but because they 
were thinking and working for others 
they had unity among themselves. 

They are now all back home advising 
their nations to make certain simple laws. 

First, they say that children under 14 
should not be employed in factories. 
All boys and girls should be set free 
for school and games. Even in India, 
where they are not accustomed to 
such reforms, the age for employing 
youngsters must be at least 12, they say. 

Then they agreed that men and 
women, however strong and healthy, 
should not work more than eight hours 
a day, or, at any rate, 48 hours a week. 
If they work 10 hours on Monday, 
they should work only six on Tuesday. 
Japan has much longer hours of labour, 
but even Japan said she would reduce 
her working week to 57J hours. 

And Mother Too 

It was really amazing to find countries 
like China listening to the Christian 
principle that everybody should have 
one day of rest in every seven. In that 
matter the Bible is proved to be right. 

All these delegates remembered that 
once upon a time each had a mother, 
and they spent many days remembering 
their mothers and thinking out how a 
mother’s lot could be made easier. 
They decided that, although girls and 
women often have to work for a living, 
they must not he employed at night, 
and must be given a full opportunity 
for getting plenty of sleep. 

And, finally, these men said that 
when a mother has a very small baby 
to look after she should not be asked to 
work at all. The most important thing 
in all the world is just that baby, and 
nobody can care for it, nobody can love 
it, as much as its mother. And so, say 
these men of the nations, the mother 
should be paid wages, not in a factory or 
a shop, but in her own home, until shc 
and her baby are strong and healthy. 

What good ideas these are ! They 
are now being thought over by the 
nations and explained by the delegates. 
And next year all these forty nations 
will send men and women to another 
meeting, which will be at Geneva. 
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WILD CAT’S HOME 

SURVIVAL FROM ANCIENT 
BRITAIN 

How They Walked From Africa 
Into Europe 

TENANT OF THE GLOOMY 
FORESTS 

• By Our Natural Historian 

" A wild cat, about three feet long,” 
has been caught in an Argyllshire forest, 
the papers state. The statement of its 
size is misleading, for one of the " three 
feet” is accounted for by the animal’s 
tail. But'there is romance enough in the 
capture of a wild cat. 

There are not many wild cats in 
Scotland; before the war the last of the 
. tribe were given sanctuary in the great 
deer forests of the Highlands, and left 
unmolested during the war, and these 
have considerably increased in numbers. 
The few have weathered the storm and 
grown into many. 

Marchina from Africa 

Now the outstanding marvel is this, 

- that these wild cats are the sole sur¬ 
vivors of the immense group of animals 
that reached us before the British Isles 
were islands at all. The lion and the wild 
cat marched with, unmoistened feet out 
of Africa into Europe before the Straits 
of Gibraltar had been formed, and when 
our land was simply an undivided part 
of the rest of the continent, . 

The whiteNorth sent us the mammoth, 
the reindeer, and other Arctic animals ; 
and the South and East sent us the lion, 
the tiger, the hyena, the' hippopotamus, 
and so on. They were all here together at 
one epoch, and the wild cat, stubbornly 
defying man, and retreating farther and 
farther north, has survived all that 
marvellous assemblage of monstrous 
and terrible beasts. 

In the Ice Age 

We have been startled once more this 
winter by the ravages of wolves in 
densely populated France and Italy, we 
who so long ago exterminated wolves 
in our kingdom; yet here is the wild cat 
with us, absolutely unchanged in habit, 
size, and structure, frorn its ancestors of 
ancient days. 

What a story there is behind this 
ferocious cousin of the tiger ! When 
glaciers covered Scotland and part of 
England with a rigid mail of ice, the w T ild 
cats kept south. As the ice thaw r ed and 
receded northward, deer and other big 
game browsed forward, north and yet 
farther north. And the wild cat follow r ed, 
to prey on the majestic deer’s fawns, as 
it preys on them today. 

Man killed the British mammoths, 
but the wild cat lingered here and in 
Wales to slay his lambs and calves and 
tiny foals. They were undefeated until 
firearms came into general use. Until 
quite recently they retained a foothold 
in the Lake District and North Wales. 

Retreat to the Forests 

Perhaps there may be some in one 
of these places even now. But the fight 
went slowly, progressively, in favour of 
civilisation, and the wild cat retreated 
to the gloomy forests of Scotland, with 
the ferocious pine marten, the carrion 
crow, and the hunted eagle. 

We can tame most things, even the 
cheetah, and make it catch game for us ; 
but the lordly and intractable wild cat 
man never has tamed. It has a body- 
length of two feet, and is simply a mass 
of bone, muscle, and sinew, all strength 
and savagery, and Barmbrough Church 
preserves the record of a fight in its 
porch between one such beast and a 
man. The man killed the cat, but fell 
dead of his wounds beside it. Naturalists 
say that if the domestic cat has nine 
lives, the wild cat has twenty. i 
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THE MILLENNIUM 

Not Coming Next Week 

INTERVIEW WITH A RIGHT 
HONOURABLE GENTLEMAN 

In less than five minutes after receiv¬ 
ing the editorial instructions I was in 
the presence of His Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Letting Things 
Slide Department. 

"Sir,” said I, " the Editor of the 
Children’s Newspaper, my august 
master, has commanded me to interview 
you. Anything you may say will be 
taken down in' shorthand and used 
as evidence when the time comes.” 

The Time Never Comes 

. " Ah ! ” cried the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, very pleasantly, “ I have got 
you there 1 The time never comes.” 

" How do you mean, the time never 
comes ?” I inquired. 

“ For doing anything in particular,” 
said the Right Honourable Gentleman. 

" Then it’s not true ? ” I asked. 

“ Very few things are true,” answered 
the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
“ but what particular thing ? " 

“ The Millennium." 

" Ah, the Millennium-! No, that’s not 
coming next ,/eek." 

" But we were solemnly assured-” 

I began, indignantly. 

“ It has been postponed,” interrupted 
the Right Honourable Gentleman. 

Then, gazing dreamily at the ceiling, 
lie said: " You may do the State con¬ 
siderable service by explaining to the 
children of the country that the Millen¬ 
nium is most likely to put in an appear¬ 
ance during the' senility of the most 
infantile of them. The truth is, my dear 
sir, the country is not prepared for it. 

Millennium in a Pigeon-Hole 

" The public mind is not yet ready for 
anything of that nature. I may tell you 
that the Millennium was brought before 
the Cabinet a month ago. We examined 
it thoroughly, asked it a great number of 
questions, and finally I took it under my 
arm, brought it here, and pigeon-holed 
it before it realised where it was. Why ? 
Because the country is not ready for it.” 

“ You mean to tell me that the 
Millennium, the Millennium, ” I cried, 
“ is under this roof ? that I’m breathing 
the same air as the thing for which the 
human race has—-—” 

“ Calm yourself, my dear young 
friend,” said the old humbug, leaning 
forward to stroke my arm in a very 
soothing manner. " You are evidently 
not yet ready for the news I have to 
break to you. Take a deep breath. 
Close your eyes for a few moments. 
There, there ! That’s .better. Now open 
them. Sir, I have the honour to inform 
you that the Millennium is dead.” 

When We Are Ready 

“ Dead ! ” I cried, starting up. " Who 
killed it ? ” 

" Killed is a strong word,” said the 
Minister. “ It pined away quite natur¬ 
ally in one of . my numerous pigeon¬ 
holes ;. the . children of the ‘ cour.try 
never came to save it. The truth is, my 
dear sir, and I beg you to face it man¬ 
fully, the children of the country are not 
ready for anything, except, of course, the 
next meal, but ”—and here he spoke 
as with the wisdom of a Solomon— 

" when they are ready for the Millen¬ 
nium the Millennium is ready for them." 

EELS FOR THE THAMES 

Nearly a quarter of a million young 
eels have just been placed in the Thames 
to increase the food supplies. 


WIRELESS SPY 

HOW IT BROUGHT ABOUT 
• A BATTLE 

The Wireless Man With the 
Whalers 

SHIPS THAT FIGHT THE 
ICEBERGS 

Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, at a 
meeting of the Electrical Engineers, 
told an interesting story of how one of 
the results of war wireless led to the 
Battle of Jutland. 

Direction-finding wireless stations 
used to keep a strict watch on the. 
movements of the various units of the 
German fleet.. By finding the angles at 
which the wireless signals from a German 
ship arrived at two British stations some 
distance apart, it was possible to plot 
the position of the ship on a chart—the 
position being the point at which the 
two bearings crossed. 

As these tests were made continuously, 
it was also possible to detect not only 
the movements of the ships, but to map 
out the actual tracks they took. 

Well, one day by this method it was 
found that an important German war¬ 
ship had moved a short distance from 
the ' basin at Wilhelmshaven, taking 
up its position where it would be likely 
to lie if it were about to go out to sea. 
On hearing of this, Admiral Jackson, 
who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
decided to send the Grand Fleet across 
the North Sea, with the result that the 
Battle of Jutland was fought. 

Thus the accuracy of wireless position¬ 
finding, combined with the skilful work 
of the operator and the wise deductions 
of our sailors, brought about the most 
important naval action of the Great War 

Wireless Amon^ Whalers 

Many are' the enterprises on which 
wireless has bestowed a blessing. 

For years past the Scottish whaling 
industry has been carried on by a gallant 
little band of invincibles, the narrative 
of whose heroic exploits reads like an 
epoch of ancient Sparta. 

No one who has stood on the banks 
of the Tay watching a tug leisurely con¬ 
ducting a whaler down-stream can for¬ 
get the spectacle. It is not merely that 
the vessel is starting on a long cruise, 
or on a voyage of adventure, which 
seems .to cast a magic spell about her 
prow and poop: it is the fact that 
nobody knows how long she may be away. 

Vessel after vessel has thus passed 
down the radiant waters of the Tay to be 
lost long months after amid the lone ice 
galleries of the Arctic, leagues from the 
world’s great trade routes. 

And now comes wireless into this 
mysterious haunt of men. Surrounded 
as their vessels may be by leagues of 
pack-ice, cut off as they may be from 
mankind, there will still remain for 
them means of touch with their families 
hitherto cruelly denied them for long and 
weary months. To recognise the bless¬ 
ing wireless telegraphy will bring to the 
whaler himself, consider for a moment 
the adventures of the whaling-boats. 

Ships in Fragments 

For months they are often locked up 
in the ice-floe unable to budge. After 
long isolation their provisions gradually 
begin to give out; certain times there 
are when floating ice is driven with 
tremendous force against the fast ice, 
and the noise can then be heard for miles, 
the icc after the collision being piled 
up like a ruined town. A ship thus 
caught is frequently smashed to bits, 
though by laboriously cutting docks in 
the ice, or making for shelter to the 
deepest crevice which can be found, 
vessels apparently doomed have now 
and again been saved. 

Fragments of wrecked ships are not 
infrequently encountered in these for¬ 
bidding regions—a pathetic indication 
of the dangers to which the whalers so 
constantly expose themselves ; while 
the way in which their vessels drift for 
miles at the mercy of Dame Circum¬ 
stance adds another to the tremendous 
perils which confront the whale-hunter. 


DRAWING A BADGER 

Incident in Richmond Park 

HOW OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT DOES IT 

The Editor said to me, " Have you 
heard that there are badgers in Rich¬ 
mond Park ? Off, man ! Catch one, 
interview it, and get back before we go 
to press at five o’clock.” 

“ Would you like me to ask it,” I 
inquired, “ what it thinks of Holland’s 
attitude towards the Kaiser, or would you 
prefer its views on Lenin and Trotsky ? ” 
“It doesn’t matter,” he cried, pressing 
me to the door. " The thing is to see 
one of those badgers. Man alive, there 
are over seven million people in London, 
and not many of them ever knew 
that there were badgers in Richmond 
Park till we told them. No man, except 
the keepers, has ever seen one. It is the 
chance of your life. Go.” 

I went home, put on my steel helmet, 
stuck a cutlass into my belt, pocketed a 
revolver, strapped on a pair of cricket, 
pads, took out an insurance policy, and, 
shouldering my rifle, started off by 
motor-bus for Richmond. 

Shadows were falling when I entered 
the park. 

A deer cantered - towards me as I 
approached the first of the ghostly 
copses, gave me a poke in the chest, and 
then cantered away. . 

Before I had recovered my breath a 
wild duck flew into my face, and de¬ 
parted with the lobe of my left ear. 
Undaunted, I pressed on. 

A movement at my feet presently 
caused me to come smartly to attention, 
and to sing out: 

" Halt 1 Who goes there ? ” (Qiti va la ?) 
There was no answer. A slight tremor 
agitated my nervous system. 

Slowly I rolled my eyes downwards. 
Two green eyes were blazing at me 
out of the darkness. I mastered myself. 
Very slowly I said : “ Are you by any 
chance a badger ? " 

A voice replied, " Excelsior ! ” 

" Perhaps, then,” .1 continued, still 
master of myself, “ you could tell me 
where I could find one.” 

Quoth the creature : ■" Never more ! ’’ 
Much interested, and as cool as a 
policeman’s whistle, I stooped down to 
examine the crouching figure at my feet. 

“ Are y r ou a fox ? ” I asked politely. 

" Are you an owl ? " replied the voice. 
Much shaken, I struck a match, and, 
deliberately holding it above my head, 
passionately looked down at my torturer. 

It was John Jones, my hated rival, the 
special correspondent of My Magazine. 

" Oh, so you’re badger hunting too ?” 

I inquired, blowing out the match. 

“ Yes,” he said, standing upright; 

“ and I’ve bagged a beauty. Two 
columns ! Finest thing in journalism." 

“ What did it talk about ? ” I asked. 
John Jones took out his fountain-pen, 
and wrote something on my collar. 

“ That’s what it talked about,” he 
said, and departed into the shadows. 

My blood was up. I entered the copse. 

I felt myself a veritable Shackleton. 

For hours I hunted badgers. I feltthat 
whatever happened I must beat Jones. 
When I returned home it was midnight. 

“ What ever is that on your collar ? " 
cried my wife, ^peering at it with startled 
eyes ; and she read the word written 
there by Jones. It was “ Rats ! ” 

" Great Nimrod ! ” I exclaimed, reel¬ 
ing backward. “ Then we both inter¬ 
viewed the same Boojum ! ” 
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THROWN UP BY 
THE SEA 

Nature’s Treasures on the 
Beach 

SIGNS OF COMING SPRING 

By Oup Country Correspondent 

Thu seashore is always interesting 
(luring the early months of the year, for 
often we can find things on the beach 
then that are not seen at other times. 

This is, of coarse, due to the fact that 
the more violent storms of winter 
throw up many objects that escape 
such a fate during spring and summer. 
The common scallop is a familiar 
instance. It is really a deep-water 
creature, but just now we may see its 
shells lying about above the water-line. 

They are large and regular, and it is 
interesting to note that the two ears 
that make a straight line for the hinge 
of the pair of shells are never quite the 
same size, so that the double shells do 
not exactly fit. The larger pair of ears 
were those from which the beard grew 
that attached the young scallop to the 
rocks. Later in life the scallops de¬ 
tach themselves, and move by alternately 
opening and closing their shells. 

Fountain on the Sands 

Another familiar object found on the 
beach just now is the razor-shell, which 
cannot be mistaken for anything else. 
Its elongated, shape explains' its name; 
and certainly it is very well described. 

When walking along the beach we 
may see a little jet of water spurt up 
from the sand. This is caused by the 
razor-shell which, on our approach, 
retreats farther down into the sand. 
If we put a little salt dorm the burrow 
the creature will come up at once. 

Various kinds of starfish are to be 
found, including the brittle star and 
sand star, which have much more 
slender arms than the common starfish. 
Sometimes after a severe storm they 
are cast up in hundreds, together with 
thousands of smaller creatures, such as 
sea cucumbers, sea mice, and crabs. 

Sponge as a Stonemason 

Very common objects of the seashore 
are old shells and stones perforated 
and marked with tiny channels and 
galleries. The excavations are made 
by a little sponge, but no one knows quite 
how. Some think the sponge uses an 
acid, but no acid has been discovered 
in its body. 

Others suppose that it uses carbon 
dioxide, which it breathes out to dis¬ 
solve the lime in the shell. Probably the 
work is really done by the little spikes 
with which, the sponge is covered. The 
constant motion of this would make a 
hole in all but the hardest stone. 

The winter gnat, or merry-dancer, is 
in evidence, and is generally welcomed 
because its appearance suggests that 
Spring is near if not actually here. The 
creature is quite harmless, and is really 
not a gnat, but a midge. 

Midge that Dances 

Its habit of perpetually dancing, a. 
movement that never seems to stop, is 
supposed to have some connection with 
its breathing. ' 

The yellow-hammer and the black¬ 
bird have begun their songs, and the 
jackdaws and rooks are making them¬ 
selves seen and heard. The last two 
are very much alike in their habits, and 
jackdaws would make an interesting 
addition to the bird life of large towns, 
if they were encouraged. The rooks 
can be watched very well just now 
before the leaves come on the trees. 
They are rapidly completing their nests. 

In field and hedgerow flowers are be¬ 
ginning to come out in greater numbers.' 
Red nettle, spring crocus,’ dandelion, 
and sweet scented coltsfoot may be 
seen in blossom ; the honeysuckle is 
leafing, and blackthorn, or sloe, now has 
the buds that will later burst into a 
glory of white blossom. C. R, 


A COUNTRY COUSIN COMES TO TOWN 



Bunny “giving thanks 



Looking at the rat he has killed 



Watching the traffic of the London streets from the window of his office. See next column 


HERO OF KNOWLEDGE 

Every reader of this paper will be sad 
to know that Dr. Cecil Lyster, the 
student of XJrays and radium, has died. 

In the early days of radium research, 
Dr. Lyster contracted cancer by handling 
radium, but continued his inquiries for 
sixteen years, a willing victim to disease 
in the hope of conquering it. 

Mow he has passed away, a martyr 
to knowledge, giving his life to help the 
world ; bearing patiently a terrible pain 
in the hope of conquering it for others. 
He lived and died for us all. 


WARMTH FROM WASTE 

Everyone who can do anything to put 
an end to waste, to make waste useful 
or something more useful than it was, 
is serving the world. 

An interesting contribution to the 
solution of the fuel problem has been 
made by Lieutenant-Colonel R. Standen, 
who has invented a stove that, stoked 
once a day with nothing but sawdust, 
will heat a moderate-sized room nine 
horn's for threepence. 

With such a success the only difficulty 
is keeping up the supply of sawdust. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order like 
a clock. Sunrise ami sunset, mooir 
rise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next week 
given for London from February 15. 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Tuesday Saturday 
Sunrise 7.18 a.m. 7.15 a.m. 7. 6 a.m. 

Sunset 5.11p.m. 5.15p.m. 5 . 22 p.m. 

Moonrise .. 4.21a.m. 5.34 a.m. 7.17 a.m. 

Moonset .. 12.36 p.hi. 3. op.m. 7.43 p.m. 
High Tide .. 11. 6 p.m. 12.44 p.m. 3.14 p.m. 

Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

A succcssional sowing of broad beans 
should be made of any of the large kinds. 

Sow parsley to succeed last year’s 
sowings. Seeds of the round leaf spinach 
may be sown between the rows of peas. 

Dress asparagus beds. Thin old straw¬ 
berry beds, and make new if necessary. 

If any spring bedding plants havebqpn 
lifted by frost, press their roots in again. 




ICI ON PARLE FRAN£AIS 


\ 

jiii 


Le marteau 

Le dindon 

La brosse 


Le marteau du charpentier e$t solide 
Le dindon est snperbe et tres fier. 

Voici une belle brosse toute neuve 

IL M’A ASSASSIN^ 

Deux acteurs jouaient une scene 
tragique. L’un d’eux devait tuer I’autre 
en s’ecriant: 

“ Et il me rcsistait—jo l’ai assassine ! ” 

Malheureusement, on baissa le rideau 
un pen trop tot, ct ce beau vers ne s’en- 
tendit pas. L’acteur, furieux d’avoir 
manque son effet, se retira dans sa loge, 
et refusa d’en sortir. Le public exigea 
que l’on repetat la scene. La situation 
devenait embarrassante, lorsque la 
victime cut ia bonne idee de se relever et 
de s’avancer vers la rarnpe en declamant: 

“ Et je lui resistais— ; i m’a assassine! ” 


BUNNY IN TOWN 

Gazing Down on London’s 
Streaming Roar 

HIS DAY’S LIFE IN THE OFFICE 

Wild rabbits can never be tamed ; 
all country folk know that—or, at least, 
they say so. 

But for once the townsman can teach 
the country something, for passers-by 
in one of the narrow London City lanes 
may look up, and there see, perched on 
a third-floor window-sill, a little wild 
rabbit gazing down at the traffic. 

He wears a tiny dog’s muzzle some¬ 
times, and people below look up and 
laugh, thinking it the prank of some 
City clerk who has put a child’s toy on 
the sill to .trick them. But at times the 
passer-by sees, as our representative did, 
a little white tail bob up, and bunny 
disappears into the room. There is 
no delusion then. Now, a wild rabbit 
sitting on a window-sill of a City office 
seemed worth knowing, and so the 
Children’s Newspaper man climbed 
the stairs, made the acquaintance of 
bunny’s master, and met bunny himself. 

Bunny and His Muzzie 

Bunny is a little fellow about eight 
months old, with a modest coat of brown 
and big, beseeching eyes. When only a 
fortnight old he strayed from his warren 
and got into a garden, where lie hid 
behind some boxes, and there his present 
master found him. The country people 
laughed . when they heard that he 
wanted to take Bunny to town and tame 
him ; but what would they say if they 
saw him now—lying pretending to bo 
dead, or begging at word of command ? 

Tame, indeed, is Bunny now, but ho 
has a nasty habit of chewing the bot¬ 
toms of a man’s trousers, and his sharp 
little teeth go through cloth like a knife ; 
while, when seated on your shoulder, he 
will make short work "of a linen collar. 

Therefore he is muzzled, and how he 
hates his muzzle nobody knows. If it 
is taken off and put near him, he will 
seize it in his teeth and throw it a yard 
or two away, as much as to say, “I’ve 
had enough of that old thing! ” Once 
he actually killed a rat. 

There is one room into which Bunny " 
is not allowed to go as a rule, but he 
becomes wretched if he is not able to 
see his master working about the room, 
and a neat little hole at the bottom of 
the forbidden door bears witness to the 
strefigth of his determination to follow 
his master as far as he can. 

Carrots and tea-leaves are his chief 
diet, and he is as clean in his habits as 
any dog. See pictures on this page. 

WIRELESS TELEPHONE 
Linking up the Railways 

It has just been made known that 
during >the great railway strike the 
Marconi Company linked up some of 
the most important railway centres by 
wireless telephone, the idea being to be 
fore-armed against a possible break¬ 
down of the railway telephones. 

The apparatus selected was a well- 
known portable low-power set, and so 
swiftly was the scheme carried out that 
the arrangements made at a conference 
on a Friday were put into force by the 
following Tuesday. The installations, 
with the necessary trained operators, 
were set up, tested, and in good touch 
with each other within four days. The 
places linked with each other were 
Leeds, Rotherham, Derby, Leicester, 
Birmingham, Wellingborough, and St. 
Pancras, the greatest distance covered 
being 170 miles. 


ELECTRIC LETTER-OPENER 

Five hundred letters a minute can be 
opened by a new electric letter-opener. 
About fifty envelopes are placed at one 
time on a small feed-table, carried one 
by one on a belt, and passed between 
two revolving knives, which cut the 
envelopes open. 
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Jl thrilling New Story of Great jddventures begins in Next Week's Issue 



A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 


Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe ” 


CHAPTER 54 

In Hiding 


" Dut Stella in the kitchen with 
1 Chin Su. Cyril, you come 
with me. Gregor, you too. Tim, 
you stay below. You can shoot 
through the loop-hole in the door.” 


Mr. Trench’s orders rang out 
short and sharp, and were 
obeyed instantly. He, Gregor and 
Cyril were at the opening above the 
door in time to see the Karaleks 
come charging madly through the 
gapped fence. 

“ Aim low,” said Mr. Trench, and 
all three began firing at once. At 
such range it was impossible to 
miss, and the cannibals were bowled 
over by dozens. 


But it would have taken a ma¬ 
chine-gun to stop them, they were 
so many, and though the broken 
ground was strewn with their black 
bodies, the mass of them reached 
the door. 

The van carried a tree trunk, and 
the crash, as this struck the doors, 
boomed drum-like through the 
building. Others stood back and 
showered spears at the defenders. 
Cyril had one through his shirt, but 
was only grazed ; Mr. Trench was 
gashed across the thigh. 

But the battering ram got in one 
stroke only, for Tim, firing through 
the loop-hole, killed three, of its 
holders with one shot. 


As for the three above, they 
blazed away till their barrels were 
too hot to touch. The dead \yere 
heaped around the doors. 

“ They can’t stand much more of 
this,” cried Gregor gleefully; but 
the words were hardly out of his 
mouth before a spear’ caught him 
in the right side, and he went down 
like a log. 

" Keep on firing, Cyril,” said Mr. 
Trench curtly, as he bent over the 
wounded man. Cyril did his best, 
but the Karaleks got hold of their 
battering ram again, and this time 
the crash of it was followed by an 
ominous splintering sound. 

Tim, however, kept up a tre¬ 
mendous fusillade, and once more 
the ram was dropped and the na¬ 
tives gave back a little. 

Mr. Trench looked up. 

" Gregor’s badly hurt,” he said 
briefly, “and the next assault. is 
bound to succeed. We must clear 
out. Fetch Stella and take her to 
the boat. Tim and I 'will bring 
Gregor.” 

Cyril found Stella and ran for the 
boat. He had hardly reached it be¬ 
fore Mr. Trench came striding down 
the slope with Gregor on his back. 
Tim, loaded with rifles, followed. 

The speed with which the party 
embarked was wonderful. Mr. 
Trench took one pair of oars, Tim 
and Cyril the' other, and the boat 
drove swiftly out. 

" Keep close under the bank,” 
ordered Mr. -Trench. “ The bulk 
of the building will hide us, and 
once we are under the trees around 
the point we can’t be seen.” 

" There’s the door gone,” mut¬ 
tered Tim. All three were pulling 
till' the veins stood out on their bare 
arms. Stella, plucky as any of them, 
sat in the stern steering. 

A hideous yell arose. At the 
water port appeared a score of grue¬ 
some faces. Some flung spears, but 


the boat was already past the moor¬ 
ing stage and far out of range. 

For a few moments the mob of 
savages stood mopping and mowing 
and uttering horrible cries. Then 
with one accord they all vanished. 

“ They’re going to hunt us along 
the shore,” thought Cyril, but he 
did not speak aloud for fear of 
frightening Stella. 

Mr. Trench evidently . had - the 
same idea. 

“ Keepa littleout, Stella,” he said. 

Cyril wondered what he was 
after. True, they could keep clear 
of the Karaleks who had no boats, 
but if they steered out into the lake 
they would be at the mercy of the 
airship. Kent would be after'them 
before they had pulled a mile. 

They rounded a tree-clad point. 
Beyond was another small bay 
where a stream coming down from 
the slope entered the lake. Its 
mouth was almost hidden by a 
forest of tall reeds. 

" In there, Stella,” directed Mr. 
Trench. 

Cyril thought that their . leader 
had suddenly taken leave of his 
senses. Surely the Karaleks would 
bo on them almost at once ! But 
Stella obeyed, and the boat was run 
into the thickest of the reeds just at 
the mouth of the brook. 

Mr. Trench shipped his sculls, 
and mopped the perspiration from 
his streaming face. 

” We’re safe here for a bit,” he 
said. ” Push her right in, then 
cover her over with reeds.” 

" How can we be safe ? ” de¬ 
manded Cyril. 

” Look about you,” said the 
other, pointing significantly to the 
shore. Cyril stared and presently 
he understood. 

” Mud ? ” he said. 

“ Mud 1 ‘ It’s bottomless. Even 
the alligators shy at it. We’re safe 
enough here so long as Kent does 
not see us.” 

As he spoke he was cutting reeds 
and piling them over the boat. 
Pressed in as she was tightly among 
the tall bulrushes, she was almost 
invisible. 

All was silence again. There 
was no longer sound or sign of 
savages. But the quiet spell did 
not last long. 

There’s Kent,” said Tim in 
a low voice, as the roar of the air¬ 
ship engines broke out startlingly. 

"And there’s his craft just com¬ 
ing over the trees,” replied Cyril. 
" I say, Mr. Trench, he must know 
that we’ve gone off in a boat.” 

"Of course he must. But it’s 
another thing to find us. I'll guar¬ 
antee he won't see us in a hurry.” 

The roar increased. Kent’s ship 
was over the lake, and came cruis¬ 
ing slowly towards them. The little 
party in the boat lay like mice in 
grass. Cyril hardly dared to breathe 
as the airship came almost over 
them. It was so close he could 
see every detail, even the faces of 
men leaning out of the gondola and 
scanning the lake and the shore 
beneath. 

She passed, but almost imme¬ 
diately came back again, travelling 
even lower than before. Yet so 
perfectly was the boat concealed by 
the reeds that once again she and 
her occupants remained unseen. 


This time she went back to her 
float, and dropped upon it. 

“ Hadn’t we better shove on ? ” 
asked Cyril of Mr. Trench. 

“ No,” was the answer. " We 
should only be caught. The Kara¬ 
leks would spot us and send word 
back. Our only chance is to stay 
here until night.” 

“ But Gregor—can he wait ? ” 

" I have stopped the bleeding. 
He must take his chance with the 
rest.” 

There was no more talking for a 
time. The heat ivas becoming 
intense, and hosts of mosquitoes 
began to fasten on them. 

Tim stirred. 

" We ought to have sunk that 
other boat,” he whispered. 

“ Why ? ” asked Cyril. 

" Because she’s coming afther 
us,” was the reply. 

CHAPTER 55 
The Finish 

'“Tim’s quick ears had not deceived 
^ him. Here came the second 
boat, with three ugly-looking fel¬ 
lows as crew. One was Bleak, 
Gregor’s pet aversion. All were 
armed. 

They pulled round the point, and 
came along close into shore. 

Cyril glanced at Mr. Trench. His 
face was very grim and watchful. 
He had picked up his rifle, and was 
slipping fresh cartridges into the 
magazine. 

“ They’ll find us,” whispered 
Cyril. 

“ I’m afraid they will,” said their 
leader sternly. I was a fool, 
Cyril. I hadn’t thought of this.” 

Closer and closer came the boat. 
The men were searching every yard 
of the shore. 

" They can’t have gone far,” 
growled the man Bleak. 

“ Like as not they’re in that 
there swamp„" said another. 

Mr. Trench waited no longer. He 
raised his rifle and fired. The heavy 
bullet crashed through the boat 
below water-line, ripping one of her 
bottom planks right out of her. 
She began to settle instantly. 

Bleak pulled a pistol and fired 
in the direction of the shot, but his 
bullet went wide. Next moment he 
and his companions were all in the 
water, struggling frantically for the 
shore. 

“ That’s done it,” said Tim. 
“ Will we go, Misther Trench ? ” 

He nodded, and seized his sculls, 
and the boat went flying down the 
shore. 

But the shots had done the busi¬ 
ness. With incredible quickness 
up towered the airship. With 
engines roaring she sped straight 
towards the helpless boat. 

All pulled like mad, but they 
knew it was useless, and Cyril's 
heart felt like lead. To have res¬ 
cued Stella only to lose her again 
was the cruellest thing that could 
possibly have happened. 

Suddenly the airship, which had 
been coming straight towards the 
boat at a height of no more than 
a hundred feet, tipped her nose 
upwards and went shooting sky¬ 
wards at amazing speed. Her water 
ballast rushed out in spouts. 

“ W-what on earth is she about?”, 
cried Cyril, in amazement. 

Tim answered with a yell of 
triumph. 

“ Look, will ye ? Ah, look ! ” 

He pointed up into the sky, and 
there, coming up over the lake at 
terrific speed, was a tiny aeroplane. 

’Tis Mackenzie and Saunder- 
son ! ” shrieked Tim, for once quite 
beside himself. “ Watch, will ye ?” 

They stopped pulling, and rested, 
breathless, their eyes fixed on the sky. 

Up went Kent’s ship, but the 
’plane already had the gauge of her. 
Flashing across the blue like a 
shooting star, she opened fire on 
the dirigible with her machine-gun. 

Tim shrieked again. 

" They’ve got her ! " he cried, in 


a thin, high voice. " Watch her. 
She’s afire.” 

He was right. A pale wisp of 
flame, barely visible against the 
blue, was creeping along the side of 
the dirigible.' A moment later, and 
little black specks no bigger than 
flies came tumbling out of her. 
Then parachutes opened, and Kent’s 
crew began to drop towards the 
water. 

Mr. Trench hurriedly shipped his 
oars. 

“ Be quick ! ” he said sharply. 
“ We must get out unless we want 
her on top of us.” 

Already pieces from the burning 
airship were raining round them, 
and it was only by great exertions 
that they got out of the danger zone. 

“ Now for her crew,” said Mr. 
Trench, and once more they started 
to row’. But they found nothing. 
If any had reached the lake alive, 
its terrible denizens' had accounted 
for them. 

There was nothing for it but to 
pull back to the palace. 

The 'plane, having done her work, 
sheered off. Her crew knew there 
was no landing place for them. 
But before she was out of sight, 
there came the Avenger herself, 
travelling at full speed up the lake. 

And when they saw her the crew 
of the boat stopped rowing and 
waved their hats and cheered till 
they were hoarse. 

Late that evening Cyril and Tim 
were together on the roof of the 
palace. They sat on the edge with' 
their-legs dangling, and for a long 
time both were quiet. 

Cyril w r as the first to speak. 

" Jolly nice and peaceful, isn’t 
it ? ” he remarked. 

“ ’Tis a'bit of a conthrast to last 
night, I’ll allow ye,” replied Tim. 
“ Did ye hear how Gregor was ? ” 

" Doing fine,” said Cyril. ” But 
he can’t be moved for a week.” 

" Sure, I’m not sorry. It’ll be 
fun exploring this funny ould place.” 

“ Mr. Trench will be pleased, any¬ 
how. He says he’s going to clear 
out the Karaleks and make this 
valley his home.” 

“ Thin I hope he’ll be asking us to 
stay with him.” 

.“ He has. He wants us to help 
him run a service of airships. He 
says there’s a big trade to be done.” 
He lowered his voice. " There’s 
gold here, Tim. That’s how Kent 
got his money.” 

“ Gold, is there ? That’s fine. 
But will we be able to dig enough 
to start us ? ” 

" No need for that,” replied 
Cyril. “ There’s a company formed 
already. Dad and Mr. Came and 
Mr. Trench have fixed it all up 
already. They’re going to build a 
fleet of Avengers.” 

Tim gave a satisfied chuckle. 

“ ’Twill suit me down to the 
ground. But, sure, we’ll have to 
find some new names for the air¬ 
ships. There’s nothing to avenge 
any longer.” 

THE END 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What. Is the Millennium ? Mil¬ 
lennium is a term usually used to 
mean the thousand years of 
peace referred to in the Bible. 
It is now used of any period of 
happiness. 

What does R.I.C. mean ? 

R.I.C. means the Royal Irish 
Constabulary’. 

What is a Lakh ? A lakh is a 
Hindustani word meaning a hun¬ 
dred thousand, not ten thousand, 
as inadvertently stated a week 
or two ago. 

What is the Left in Politics? 

The Left in politics means the 
advanced Liberals, or Democrats, 
and the name arose because 
this party sits on the left side of 
the President in Continental 
Parliaments. 


Five-Minute Story 


THE FOREIGNER 


/~\ld Jim Cobbly was a, fisher- 
^ man who lived near the 
mouth of a wide river. 

One day, when the tide was 
ebbing swiftly and he was re¬ 
turning up the creek in his boat, 
he saw a man stranded on a mud- 
bank in a little dinghy. He put 
on his sea-boots and waded out 
to the poor fellow’s assistance, 
and helped him across the dan¬ 
gerous gullies into his own boat. 

The man looked at him, his 
eyes full of gratitude, and began 
to say something in a language 
Cobbly could not understand, 
but Cobbly interrupted him with: 

“ That’s all right. You can 
explain all when we get home." 

He took the stranger to his 
riverside cottage and shared his 
evening meal with him, and, 
when he had finished, Cobbly 
went up to the school and 
fetched the teacher down. The 
teacher knew French and Ger¬ 
man and a smattering of Spanish, 
but she was as baffled as Cobbly 
himself. They sent for a Russian 
Jew who kept an old clothes shop 
in the town, and for an Italian 
music master, and for everyone 
else they knew who could speak 
a foreign tongue ; but nobody 
could understand what the stran¬ 
ger said. 

He had no money, and there 
was something so pathetic about 
his helplessness that Cobbly’ let 
him remain at his cottage ; and 
he mended Cobbly’s nets and 
made himself useful. Cobbly 
called him Bill, and they man¬ 
aged to communicate by signs, 
and soon evolved a language of 
their own. 

One evening, several weeks 
later, the old fisherman came 
clumping into his little kitchen 
and found Bill dishing up supper 
and whistling in his usual cheery 
manner. They exchanged greet¬ 
ings, and Cobbly was just sitting 
down to the table when Bill 
stood stock-still, a rapt expres¬ 
sion on his face. 

From the other end of the vil. 
lage came the whine of bagpipes, 
and, before Cobbly could stop 
him. Bill had dashed outside. 

A kilted Scotsman was pacing 
up and down in the roadway 
playing his pipes for pennies, and 
Bill made straight for him and 
began to talk eagerly. A crowd 
gathered, and to everyone’s 
amazement the Scotsman an¬ 
swered Bill in a language Bill 
could understand ! 

For Bill, it turned out, had 
come from a little island off the 
north of Scotland where the old 
Scottish language is still the only 
one spoken. So really he was 
not a foreigner, but a true-born 
Briton, who had voyaged to 
London on a trading boat, and 
through some mishap had been 
left behind. 

The villagers raised a fund to 
send him back to his native 
island, and on the day’ he went 
old Cobbly was not the only one 
who shed a silent tear. 
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c Chere is ptCany a ^Urue Word Spoken in Jest 



DF MERRYMAN 

“ Y ES >” said the hard-up-looking 
man, “ that house is going 
for £800, and a year ago I could 
have had it for a mere song.” 

■" But you could not sing, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” put in a would-be wit. 

“ Oh, yes, I could sing all right, 
but could not get the right notes,” 
replied the first speaker. 

0 0 0 

Puzzle Sentence 

Can you make the following sen¬ 
tence read sense ? 

, Time flies you cannot they pass 
too quickly. Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Tongue-Twister 

Kimbo Kemble kicked his kins¬ 
man’s kettle; 

Did Kimbo Kemble kick his kins¬ 
man’s kettle ? 

If Kimbo Kemble kicked his kins¬ 
man’s kettle, 

Where’s the kinsman’s kettle Kimbo 
Kemble kicked ? 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Anger ? 
Anger as a surname has nothing 
to do with being angry. It 
is the same name as Ainger^ and is 
derived from Angers in France, 
where no doubt one of your an¬ 
cestors lived. 

0 0 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Chimp 

The Chimp.is haunted by the fear 
That someone will attack her 
By pulling her in half—she looks 
So.like a Christmas cracker. 


Figure Puzzle 

Write down four sevens so that 
taken together they are just 
equal to 100. A nswer next week 

□ 0 0 

“ Y° u had better ask for man¬ 
ners rather than money,” 
said a dandy to a beggar. 

“ Well, sir,” replied the beggar, 
“ 1 asked for -what I thought you 
had most of! ” 

0 0 0 

The Author to the Poet 
A.N amateur poet having sent to 
a famous author a poor poem 
on the River Dee, the author replied: 

Had I been U, 

And in the 0, 

As easy ’twould have been to B, 
I’d let you C, 

While sipping T, 

Far better lines upon the D. 

0 0 0 

Have you ever seen the band-box ? 

No; but I have seen the coal 
strike. 

0'0 3 

Do You Live in Surrey ? 

IT used to be thought that Surrey 
meant South kingdom, but 
it is now generally agreed that the 
meaning is Southern shore, and 

refers to Surrey’s position south of 
the Thames. 

0 0 - 0 

gAiD a lady, “It’s raining; how¬ 
ever, 

To cross o’er the road I’ll endeavour. 
It’s twelve inches deep. 

But it’s foolish to weep, 

For the tears make it deeper than 
ever.” 

0 ■ 0 .0 

Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 
Is Your Name Here ? 

The names were Nicholas and 

Louise. 

Queer Quotation 

A little more than kin and less 
than kind. 


Jacko the Acrobat 

J acko burst into the house one day, crying, at the top of 
his voice: "There’s a circus in the meadow! They’re 
putting up the tents, and the performance begins at three 
o’clock. Give me sixpence, Dad ! ” 

“ Give me sixpence ! ” repeated Father Jacko. " Is that 
the way to ask ? ” 

“ Please give me sixpence, dear old Dad ! ” said Jacko. 
“You won’t get round me with your impudence!” said 
Father Jacko. "You’re always wanting money. Do you 
think I’m made of it ? ” 

“ Cousin Joe is coming tomorrow,” said his mother. 
" If you’re a good lad I’ll give you a shilling, and you shall 
both go.” 

But Jacko couldn’t wait. Long before three o'clock he 
was on the field, trying to find a way in. At last he wriggled 
under a loose bit of the tent canvas and marched up the 
gangway to a front seat. 

Up came a big man in uniform, caught him by the scruff 
of his neck, and sent him sprawling outside. 

Jacko got up very wrathful. But he meant to see all he 
could, so he glued his nose to the door, and had quite a good 
view of a sparkling lady galloping round at a tremendous 
pace, jumping through hoops and drams, till Jacko cried, 

" I could do that! It’s as easy as winking ! ” 

I-Ie tore off to the other end of the field, untied a tired- 
lpoking horse from its tether, sprang on its back, and cried, 
" Now, Dobbin, get a move on ! ” 

The startled animal threw back its mane and rushed off 
down the field. A horse-trough stood in its way. 

“ Good ! ” shouted Jacko. “ Now we'll show ’em how 
it’s done! ” 

Dobbin cleared the obstacle like an acrobat. It was Jacko 
who stopped half-way, and sat in the water! 



Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 

Hoity and Aloily have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their parents. They join a circus, but leave hurriedly 
when Moses says their Aunt is after them. 

CHAPTER 19 

‘hat journey to London always seemed like a dream to 
Molly and Hoity whenever they thought of it afterwards. 
Moses recommended a bus, as they still had some money, 
so they climbed on to one with Rags. 

It was nice to ride through the broad streets, seeing the 
pavements crowded with people going home. And there was 
a very stout gentleman, with a top hat, who so nearly filled 
the seat in front of them that a thin clerk who sat on what 




It was the tramp who had said he was their father 

little was left of it slipped off when the bus jerked ; and 
Moses whispered that he believed the stout gentleman was the 
Lord Mayor, and advised Molly to ask him ; but he only glared 
at her in reply, as if he thought she ought to know. 

At last they got off at the Bank, and walked as far as the 
Tower of London, which was shut up. Hoity wanted to talk 
about Lady Jane-Grey, who had been imprisoned in it, but 
Moses said they did not cut anybody’s head off there now, and 
would not stop. 

He led them up a long street, and round a comer at the end 
of it was the Monument, with a little door at the side, where 
Moses said the Man in the Monument lived. 

“ Does he always live here ? ” asked Molly. 

"Of course. It’s his home," said Moses. “He has to keep 
it washed and dusted for people to come and see." 

They walked on, past the Mansion House, where the Lord 
Mayor lives, and in Cheapside saw the Giants standing in a 
nook over the watchmaker’s shop—giants who moved their 
arms and hammered a bell when the clock wanted to strike. 

Moses assured Molly they were as much alive as Eustace ; 
that they were paid to do this job, and sneaked indoors to bed 
after everybody had gone home. But Hoity was scornful, 
and declared they worked by machinery 

They took another bus to Trafalgar Square, where the 
Nelson column and the lions are, and by now it was dark and 
the lamps made London look like a fairy city in which magical 
things might happen, and very likely did. 

“ It’s warm enough to sleep on one of the seats here,” re¬ 
marked Moses. " And in the morning we’ll go to the docks 
and nip on to a ship for Africa. But I’m hungry. You’d 
better give me a shilling, and I’ll run and buy some jam-roll for 
supper.” 

He left them sitting 1 on a seat behind one of the fountains, 
and was barely gone when a ragged man shuffled up and sat 
down beside them. A single glance at him froze them with 
terror, for he was the tramp who had said he was their father. 

To be concluded 



Jacko slopped half-way and sat in the water 


Who Was He? 

The Great Admiral 

A young man who had received 
■ r *- his early education at. the 
grammar school of his -native 
town of Bridgwater went up to’ 
Oxford University, at sixteen, 
and became noted for his early 
rising and studious habits. 

After taking his degree he 
tried to obtain a fellowship at 
Merton College, but was rejected. 

This was a great disappoint¬ 
ment, yet England has cause to 
be thankful, for had the young 
man obtained the fellowship he 
would have adopted a literary 
career, instead of which he took 
to the sea, and became one of the 
greatest admirals of all time. 

When civil war broke out he 
took the people’s side, and did 
splendid military service for the 
Parliament, but his future lay,on 
the sea, and at 50 he was given 
command of a fleet. 

He sailed for "Portugal to 
punish the Portuguese for en¬ 
couraging Royalists, and attacked 
their fleet, capturing 17 ships and 
destroying three others. 

Later, with 20 ships, he fought 
a Dutch fleet of 45, and, with the 
loss of only 15 men and no ships 
drove off the 1 enemy after 
destroying two of their vessels'. 

Sailing for Tunis, he de¬ 
manded the release of all English 
prisoners held by the Barbary 
Corsairs there ; ’ and when this 
was refused, he attacked the 
forts and burnt the Corsairs’ fleet. 

His reputation was now world¬ 
wide, and wherever he went he 
upheld the dignity and name of 
England. One day, when his 
fleet was lying off the coast 
of Spain, with whom we were 
then at peace, some sailors went 
ashore and mocked at a religious 
procession. An incensed priest 
urged the people to resent this,and 
they thrashed the'sailors. On 
hearing of this he sent for the 
priest. 

" If you had complained to 
me,” said the Admiral, “ I 
would have punished them 
severely, for I will never permit 
my men to insult the established 
religion of any country; but 
let none assume that power, for 
I will have all the world know 
that an Englishman is only to be 
punished by an Englishman.” 

The priest was then allowed 
to return. 

Another great victory was 
considered so wonderful that at 
first none believed it possible. 
Unfortunately, while the Ad¬ 
miral was on his way home, 
he died, and he 
was buried in 
Westminster 
Abbey. At the 
Restoration, 
however, his 
body was taken 
out and cast 
into a pit. So 
did England 
allow her hero to be .treated. 
This is his portrait. Who was he ? 
Last week’s name—Aesop 
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KEEPING THE CROWN SAFE-FOCH SALUTES OUR DEAD/ WONDERFUL HEN’S EGG 





Four little maids in the park—An early 
morning walk in the bright February sun 


Brave Marie Harvey, of Hull, 
who saved her brother and 
sister from a burning house 


British troops landing at Qallipoli from the famous steamer 
River Clyde, which i9 now being sold. See page seven 


Dr. Johnson has a walk down Fleet Street — 
The famous doctor,, as represented at, a car¬ 
nival, photographed in his ancient haunt 


A queer pet—Bruin, of Maidstone, goes 
for a motor-trip with his rrtaster, 
who keeps a menagerie for a hobby 


How young alligatprs are sent 
through the post in America 


Wife and children of the New French President—This is the first time Twoeggsinone—Both eggs, twice this size, and com- 
for many years that a family has inhabited the famous Elysfee Palace plete with white and yolk, laid by a hen at Horley 



France honours our dead—On the left French school children cheer Marshal Foch who, as shown on the right, The CrownS jewels at the Tower of London, now being guarded by 

was present at the laying of the foundation-stone .of the memorial to the Dover Patrol at Cape Blanc Nex a powerful electric current running through the bars. See page 3 
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